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CHAPTER XXXIV. ‘BUT DEAD THAT OTHER WAY.’ 


M® WESTON VALLORY, by an undeviating persistence in the 

habits of industry, had brought himself to such a high state 
of training, that it was impossible for him to be idle. At his box at 
Norwood, neatest and daintiest of bachelor boxes, Weston rose with 
the lark and was out and about before the milkman. Woe be to the 
housemaid and the cook if Mr. Vallory’s morning cup of strong tea was 
not on the little table by his bed-side at half-past five in the summer 
and at six in the winter! Woe be to the gardener if his master, in his 
early constitutional, found a weed perking its shameless head amidst 


- the lobelia or verbena in the ribbon bordering, or if the iron roller 


were not at work betimes upon the gravel, or if the miniature cro- 
quet lawn was not close-cropped as the hair of a convict’s head! Like 
clockwork were the arrangements of Weston’s modest household. 
He would give little dinners that were perfection, with his two ser- 
vants, and a brace of men with trays, who ran down express from 
Birch’s, and gave the finishing touch to their dishes in the tiny Nor- 
wood kitchen. Weston could get twice as much work out of his ser- 
vants as any common master, by reason of his own unflinching in- 
dustry. 

‘I never ask you for anything at unreasonable hours,’ he said; 
‘I never keep you up late at night;’ and indeed his latch-key would 
have rendered this a useless tyranny, as well as an inconvenient one ; 
for few people, besides Mr. Weston Vallory himself, were acquainted 
with the hour of his return. The servants rarely heard him go up- 
stairs to his room, but at half-past six in the morning he was walking 
in his garden, fresh and blooming as his standard roses. 

‘I can do with very little sleep,’ he said, in his moments of con- 
fidence. ‘Indeed, I consider the habit of going to bed every night 
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an absurd conventionality. In the age ofiron, depend upon it, there 
was no such custom. Do you suppose Julius Cesar or William the 
Conqueror called for his chamber-candle every night, and shuffled off 
to bed like a retired tallow-chandler? There never would have been 
any stir in the world, ifthe leaders of men had wasted half their time 
in sleep in our jog-trot fashion.’ 

A medical friend of Mr. Vallory’s, who heard these remarks, ven- 
tured to suggest that our lunatic asylums would be more thickly 
peopled if sleep went out of fashion. 

‘Very possibly,’ replied Weston, with his careless air; ‘I dare- 
say there might be a run upon the madhouses. You see the question 
depends very much upon the stuffa man is made of. Take Napoleon 
the First as an example. He was content with four hours’ sleep, and 
yet he kept himself sane under circumstances which would have sent 
most men off their heads.’ 

Weston Vallory, perhaps considering that he was made of Napo- 
leonic stuff, rarely indulged himself with more than four hours of 
that placid slumber which is apt to bless the pillow of a man who is 
thoroughly satisfied with himself and his own line of life. Thus it 
was that at Clevedon, after leaving the smoking-room among the last 
of the night birds, Mr. Vallory generally made his morning toilet to 
the earliest music of the thrushes and blackbirds on the lawn under 
his window. Other guests, who would be early enough a week or two 
hence, turned their faces to the wall, and pleaded against the stern 
sense of duty for a little more sleep and a little more slumber. He 
was in the garden among the rain-beaten roses and passion-flowers 
when the stable-clock struck six, on the morning after that day of 
hopeless downpour which had sorely afflicted the butterfly guests at 
Clevedon—a peerless summer morning, with a cloudless blue sky and 
the balmiest air that ever fluttered the roses. Ifhe had been a lover 
of nature in a Wordsworthian sense, he would have yielded himself 
up to the soft intoxication of the hour—would have drained to the 
last drop the enchanted cup of a vague delight. If he had been a 
painter, he might have revelled in a feast of form and colour—might 
have composed any number of graceful pictures, with fair figures of 
his own imagining in the foreground, and those long walks and stiff 
yew-hedges and ancient flower-borders for background and framework. 
If he had been a pre-Raphaelite, there was enough in every single 
dew-laden rose-bush; in every cluster of tall lilies lifting up their 
slender stems amongst tangled masses of carnation or periwinkle; 
even in the time-worn sundial, gray and grim and stony and moss- 
grown, amidst the flaunting young hollyhocks, flaming crimson and 
yellow, to hold him spell-bound, idly gazing. But as he happened 
to be none of these things, his only impression was of a garden care- 
lessly kept, and of Sir Francis Clevedon’s weakness of mind in allow- 
ing his work to be done so badly. 
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Not long did the garden suffice to employ his active mind. He 
was not a student of velvet-rose petals begemmed with dew. He 
smoked his ‘ Cavajal;’ took a thoughtful walk under the rose-laden 
arches, and then departed by a little wicket opening into the park. 

‘I shall have time to reconnoitre this mysterious Brierwood before 
breakfast,’ he said to himself. ‘I wonder how our friend Harcross 
likes the notion of my being down here. He ought to know that, if 
there is any little secret history attached to his experiences in this 
part of the country, I am just the kind of man to hunt up the de- 
tails. How ridiculously fond Augusta is of him! Not because he is 
handsomer, or better, or-cleverer than other men. I verily believe it 
is simply because he does not care a straw about her. There was 
profound truth in that remark of somebody’s: ‘‘ The only way of 
making love nowadays is to take not the slightest notice of the 
lady.””’’ 

He walked through that wilder part of the park, where the Span- 
ish chestnuts rose like leafy towers towards the summer sky, by the 
way that Hubert Walgrave and Grace Redmayne had iaken in the 
sunset when they met with the viper. For him that wild forest ver- 
dure had no peculiar charm—was, indeed, no more lovely than a trim 
public garden fresh from the hands of some modern Capability Brown. 
Yet he did not walk with his eyes cast down, as one whose outward 
vision is in abeyance, while sordid speculations fill his soul. He 
looked about him and perceived that everything was very green and 
blue and sunny, like Kensington Gardens run wild, and shifted be- 
yond the odour of London smoke. 

‘A fine old place!’ he thought ; ‘a man who keeps it in no bet- 
ter order than this hardly deserves to have it.’ 

The south lodge was better tenanted and more smartly appointed 
than it had been on that summer day when Grace and her lover en- 
tered this sylvan scene by the dilapidated oaken gate. The little 
gothic dwelling-place had been patched up, scarlet geraniums were 
trained against the newly-pointed brickwork. There were no broken 
windows now, as there had been in those days of poverty and neg- 
lect, but shining lattices, with crisp muslin curtains behind them, 
and in one special window a basket of blue-and-yellow beadwork, with 
a canary hanging in a brass cage above it. 

‘ Woman’s work, evidently,’ thought Mr. Vallory; and he was in 
no wise astonished when the little gothic door opened with a sudden 
bounce, and a damsel tripped out with the key of the gate. 

She was the daughter of the head gardener, and a somewhat dis- 
tinguished young person in her particular walk of life. She was, by 
common consent, allowed to be the prettiest girl in the three villages 
of Rayton, Hubbleford, and Kingsbury, and the most consummate 
flixt. At twenty-three she had broken more hearts than she 
cared to count, and was now busily engaged in demolishing a very 
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honest one, in the possession of Joseph Flood, Sir Francis Clevedon’s 
own groom, her recognised and legitimate adorer, a young man who 
had money in the savings-bank, and a praiseworthy yearning to be- 
gin life as a grocer and confectioner, with a dash of ready-made boots 
and shoes, and perhaps a sprinkling of linendrapery, in the village of 
Rayton, a little fringe of houses and tiny shops on the high-road near 
Clevedon Park, which was familiarly known to the Cleveland retainers 
as ‘ up-street.’ 

As Jane Bond came tripping across the tiny lodge garden this 
morning, serenely conscious of a well-starched and well-fitting cotton 
gown, Weston Vallory thought that he had never seen a prettier 
woman. He was not a man of ultra-refined taste in the matter of 
feminine beauty. This florid full-flavoured style, this shining black 
hair, these black eyes, rosy cheeks, and ripe red lips, realised his 
highest notions upon the subject. His archetypal woman would have 
been no lovelier than Jane Bond, whose features were regular al- 
though commonplace, and whose bold black eyes were set off by a 
peerless complexion of the rustic brunette order. 

He went towards the gate quite silently, struck dumb for the 
moment by admiration, but not for long. His agreeable cockney 
breeding quickly reasserted itself, with that gracious ease of manner 
which was wont to distinguish him. 

‘Do many people come to Clevedon this way?’ he asked, survey- 
ing the girl with a look of somewhat audacious admiration. 

‘ Not very many, sir,’ Miss Bond answered with a careless shrug, 
not at all disconcerted by that undisguised homage. ‘It’s awful 
dull.’ 

‘Then I’m sure they can’t know what a pretty girl there is to 
open the gate,’ said Weston, ‘ or they’d come by this lodge if it was 
a mile out of their way. The men, I mean, of course; the women 
would hardly like to be reminded of their own ugliness by such a 
contrast.’ 

This was the sort of thing which suited Miss Bond, and to which 
she was tolerably accustomed. She was able to retort upon Mr. Val- 
lory with an impudent readiness which was apt to pass for wit among 
her admirers—‘ to give him as good as he brought,’ as she said after- 
wards when she described the little scene to the postman’s daughter, 
her friend and confidante. 

Her ready answers charmed Mr. Vallory, so, although on busi- 
ness intent, he dawdled a little in the early summer morning, to in- 
dulge in a kind of badinage which he had practised considerably with 
young ladies of the ballet-girl and barmaid class, and which he knew 
how to adapt to the simpler tastes of this rustic beauty. He wasted 
a quarter of an hour or so in this conversation, and by the end of 
that time was on quite a friendly footing with the damsel. She had 
informed him that her father was a Primitive Methodist, a member 
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of the flock led by a certain Joshua Bogg, an enlightened tailor, whose 
temple was at Hubbleford, and that he was very strict and stern with 
her. She had told him what a dull life she had at the south lodge, 
and how much she had preferred living up-street in Rayton, where 
she and her father had abode until Sir Francis came to Clevedon, 
though their dwelling there had been less convenient, and they had 
had no garden. 

‘ There was always some one to speak to at Rayton,’ she said, 
‘if it was only old women and children. But here there’s no one.’ 

‘ Isn’t there, now ?’ said Weston. ‘ Why, I should have thought 
people would come any distance to talk to such a girl as you—a girl 
who is as clever as she’s handsome.’ 

‘Ah, there’s plenty of that kind,’ replied Miss Bond, with a 
little supercilious toss of her head; ‘ plenty that would come and 
hang about the place, if I’d let ’em, and get me into disgrace with 
father, and set people talking. But I don’t want that kind of thing ; 
I never have encouraged it, though they do call me a flirt.’ 

‘O, they do call you a flirt!’ said Weston. ‘But, my dear 
girl, you are a great deal too clever not to know that slander is a 
kind of tribute which the world pays to superior merit. If you were 
not the prettiest girl within twenty miles, no one would trouble him- 
self—or herself, for it is generally herself who is troubled about such 
matters—by remarking your flirtations. There are women who would 
give the world to lose their reputation in the same way.’ 

Miss Bond did not dispute the wisdom of these remarks. ‘ It 
don’t much matter to me, any way,’ she said, ‘ except when it sets 
father scolding, and ding-donging the Scriptures at me, as if I was 
the daughter of Sion, or as if J ever sat upon seven hills. Howsome- 
dever, I shall be out of it all soon, that’s one comfort, and out of this 
dull hole, and living in Rayton.’ 

This was said with a tone and a simper which were quite enough 
for Mr. Vallory’s enlightenment. 

‘You mean that you are going to be married ?’ he said. 

‘Yes, I suppose so, before very long. I’ve been a long time 
making up my mind, but I’ve been bothered into making it up at 
last. I’m going to settle.’ 

‘Settle !’ cried Weston. ‘ What an odious word, miserably ex- 
pressive of an odious fact! Such a beauteous butterfly as you should 
never ‘‘ settle’ upon one flower, while all the gardens of earth lie 
before you. Settle! Make an end of all the uncertainties of life, 
and tie yourself down to a cottage at Rayton. If you only knew 
your own value, my dear Miss Bond, you would not dream of such a 
sacrifice. Settle! Why, a woman with your advantages should 
never dream of marrying on the right side of thirty. How can a 
woman tell what her chances may be till she has come to the meri- 
dian of her beauty? At eighteen she may be engaged to a gardener, 
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and at eight-and-twenty she may find herself a duchess. But per- 
haps you don’t know the history of the slave girl, who married the 
great Russian emperor ; and possibly you may never have heard of 
the famous Polly who became Duchess of Bolton, and who never was 
your equal in good looks.’ 

‘I suppose you know this young woman you call Polly ?’ said 
Miss Bond curiously. She was not at all disinclined to listen to this 
kind of talk. It opened dazzling vistas of thought, a vague glitter- 
ing vision of a possible future. She had dreamed her ambitious 
dreams, even in the lonely south lodge; but the wildest imaginings 
that could arise spontaneously in her untutored brain had been small 
and sordid, in comparison with such ideas as were conjured up by 
the suggestions of Weston Vallory. 

‘No,’ he said with his supercilious grin, ‘I had not the honour 
of knowing Polly. She was before my time. But I have seen her 
portrait by Hogarth—a sallow sharp-featured beauty, in a mob cap, 
acting Polly Peacham between two rows of fine gentlemen seated at 
the side scenes. You are a hundred times handsomer than Polly.’ 

He looked at his watch. This rustic philandering was pleasant 
enough, but at the best it was a waste of time, and Weston Vallory’s 
industrious habits had made waste of time almost impossible to 
him. He had business to get through that morning before break- 
fast. 

‘ You know Brierwood Farm, of course, Miss Bond ?’ he said. 

The girl stared at him wonderingly. This sudden transition 
from a florid compliment to a commonplace question took her a little 
by surprise. 

‘ Lor, yes, I know Brierwood well enough—Farmer Redmayne’s.’ 

‘ Redmayne—yes, I think that is the name. But the Redmayne 
race have migrated, have they not ? They have all gone to Australia, 
I hear.’ 

‘ Gone and come back,’ Miss Bond answered carelessly, twirling 
her big key with a somewhat offended air. She did not quite relish 
this unceremonious cutting short of the talk about her own beauty 
and possible offers of marriage from dukes. 

‘ Come back ?’ 

‘Yes; Mr. Redmayne—Richard Redmayne, O, come back this 
ever so long—before the hay was carted, about the time Sir Francis 
was married. And they do say he’s changed so that those who knew 
him best five years ago would hardly know him now.’ 

‘And what has changed him in such a remarkable manner ?’ 
asked Weston, with eager interest. 

‘ Troubles,’ answered Miss Bond, shaking her head solemnly. 

‘ What kind of troubles ?—money troubles ?’ 

‘O, dear, no. Folks say he found no end of gold in Australia, 
and that he could buy Clevedon off Sir Francis, if he chose. It isn’t 
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want of money makes him so gloomy. I met him on Kingsbury 
Common one evening, just as it was growing dark, close upon a 
month ago—they say he never goes out in the daytime—and I’m 
sure I was almost frightened at his dark angry-looking face. I 
shouldn’t have known him, for I remember him such a good-looking 
free-spoken man ; and I wished him good-evening, but he never ans- 
wered a word, or gave me so much as a civil nod—only stared at me 
in a wild kind of way as if I’d been a mile off.’ 

‘A bad account, Miss Bond. I fear this Mr. Redmayne must 
be in a bad way. But what can be the cause of it? If not money 
troubles, what kind of troubles ?’ 

‘ You’re a stranger here, or you’d know pretty well as much as I 
do,’ answered Miss Bond, still twirling her key, but with a gossip’s 
growing interest in the discussion of other people’s business; ‘ yet 
you spoke just now as if you knew all about Brierwood and Mr. Red- 
mayne.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know a good deal about him, but not all his family 
affairs,’ said Weston rather impatiently. ‘ How about this trouble 
—what was it ?’ 

‘ His daughter,’ answered the girl tersely. 

‘ His daughter ?’ 

‘Yes, an only daughter, which he doated on the very ground 
she walked upon ; and while he was away in Australia, she died.’ 

‘ Hard lines,’ said Weston, in his practical way, ‘ but a fate to 
which all men’s daughters are more or less liable. Is that all ?’ 

‘She died,’ repeated Jane Bond, with wide solemn eyes—‘ died 
awful sudden !’ 

‘Made away with herself?’ inquired Weston, with keener in- 
terest. 

‘No, I don’t suppose it was quite as bad as that, though nobody 
I know of can say for certain. The Redmaynes have been so un- 
common close about it. She went away—’ 

‘ O, she died away from home, then ?’ 

‘ Yes, went. away, and no one ever heard where she went or why 
she went, and no one heard for ever so long after that she was dead, 
and no one ever heard where she died, or who she was with when she 
died. It was nobody’s business, of course, but her father’s and her 
friends’ ; but still people will talk, you know, and when other people 
are not free-spoken and above-board, it makes one think there’s some- 
thing in the background.’ 

‘ Something in the background !’ repeated Weston ; ‘no doubt 
there was something in the background. A lover, for instance. Did 
you ever hear of any lover ?’ 

‘Never. There wasn’t a quieter girl than Miss Redmayne ; she 
went to school at the Wells, and was brought up quite the lady. No, 
I never heard of any one. There was a gentleman lodged there, I 
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believe, the summer before Miss Redmayne died, but I never heard 
a word about him and her.’ 

‘Do you remember the gentleman’s name ?’ 

‘No. I heard it at the time, I daresay, but if I did, I’ve clean 
forgotten it.’ 

‘ Did you ever see him ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Humph,’ muttered Weston thoughtfully, ‘and the girl died 
away from home. But you don’t know where ?’ 

‘Not for certain. I fancy I’ve heard say she went to London, 
but Mrs. James Redmayne—that’s Richard Redmayne’s brother’s 
wife—was always very snip-snappish about it.’ 

‘ Did they bring the daughter home to be buried ?” 

‘O dear, no. She’d been dead ever so long before anybody knew 
anything about it except her own people, even if they knew.’ 

‘ How do you know that she really is dead ?’ said Weston in a 
speculative tone. ‘She may have run away with some one—gone 
wrong, as you call it in the country—and her family might prefer to 
tell this story about her death rather than confess the truth.’ 

This suggestion of a small social mystery was not unpleasing to 
Jane Bond. She shook her head and sighed with a solemn air that 
might mean anything. 

*There’s no knowing what may be at the bottom of it,’ she said, 
after a pause. ‘ Miss Redmayne’s mother died young, and died sud- 
den, but still there’s no knowing. I’ve heard say, from those that 
knew him well, that Richard Redmayne was always a proud man, 
though he was so free-spoken. And everybody knew how he loved 
his daughter. If anything went wrong with her, he’d be sure to take 
it deeply to heart.’ 

‘ Naturally, and would be likely to invent the story of her death 
in order to shield her. Depend upon it, Miss Redmayne is as much 
alive as you or I, and living very comfortably somewhere. In some 
snug little box St.-John’s-wood way, very likely,’ he added, to him- 
self rather than to Miss Bond; ‘I’d give a year’s income to find 
her.’ 

He looked at his watch again, and this time wished Miss Bond 
good-morning. She opened the new iron gate, and he went through 
on to the dusty road. He had spent a good deal of his morning’s 
leisure, but he had spent it profitably. It was hardly likely that any 
one would be able to tell him much more about the Redmayne house- 
hold than he had just heard from Jane Bond. 

‘I knew there was something,’ he said to himself as he walked 
along the road in a triumphant spirit; ‘I could have wagered my 
existence there was something. I saw it in Harcross’s face the 
evening after the wedding, when Augusta talked of Brierwood. He’s 
an excellent actor, but he couldn’t deceive me. And this was at the 
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bottom of his disinclination to come to Clevedon. That confirmed 
my idea. The girl died away from home—a very easy way of set- 
tling for her and making an end of the story. These country clod- 
hoppers are as proud as Lucifer, and would tell any lie rather than 
bear the burden of disgrace. I wouldn’t mind backing my own 
opinion that Miss Redmayne is comfortably hidden away in some 
dainty little retreat within the four-mile radius, and that Walgrave 
Harcross pays the rent and taxes; and if my idea is a sound one, 
it shall go hard with me if I don’t unearth the lady.’ 

He walked on to Brierwood, surveyed the picturesque old farm- 
house, peered in at the garden gate, stared at the windows, but 
could perceive no token of life within except the slender thread of 
smoke curling up from the chimney at the inferior end of the build- 
ing. After the account he had just heard of Mr. Redmayne he was 
not at all inclined to beard that wounded lion in his den, so he found 
a humble roadside inn within about a quarter of a mile where he 
asked for a bottle of soda-water with a glass of sherry in it, and 
while sipping that compound and recognising that peculiar flavour 
of publican’s sherry, which is at once hot and sweet and sour, he 
contrived to make a few inquiries about Mr. Redmayne and his be- 
longings. 

The innkeeper was less communicative than Miss Bond, and was 
evidently disinclined to talk about Richard Redmayne’s troubles or 
Richard Redmayne’s daughter. 

‘Yes, there was a daughter,’ he said in answer to Weston’s 
cross-questioning ; ‘and she died, and poor Redmayne took it to 
heart, and has never been the same man since. He went to Austra- 
lia, and made money at the diggings, and bought a farm out there, 
and sent his brother’s family over to work it for him; and he’s let 
off his land here, and does nothing all day but sit in the garden and 
smoke, I’m told. All I know is, that he never comes nigh me, and 
he used to drop in pretty often in a friendly way, though he was 
never a drinking man.’ 

That was about as much as Mr. Vallory could obtain for the 
price of his undrinkable soda-and-sherry ; but so far as it went, it 
served to confirm the story Jane Bond had told him. He turned his 
face homewards, refreshed in body and mind by his healthy morning 
walk and the crumbs of information gathered on the road, and his 
bosom filled with that serene consciousness of having improved the 
shining hour which may be supposed to have cheered and sustained 
the busy bee. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘ THINK YOU, I AM NO STRONGER THAN MY SEX?’ 


CiEvEDON Hau and Clevedon Chase lost all their pleasantness 
in the eyes of Mrs. Harcross after that confession of her husband’s. 
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She was not a woman to envy the advantages of another, had never 
in her life felt so mean an anguish ; but it did not the less seem to 
her that this noble old mansion and all its belongings should by right 
have been Hubert’s, and that it was a bitter thing to see him a guest 
in the house where he ought to have been master. Since that reve- 
lation in the picture gallery, she had thought of nothing else, and it 
had been very difficult for her to contribute her quota to the common 
fund of liveliness and society talk. Weston’s observant eye had de- 
tected the change, and he would have been very glad to know the 
nature of the disturbing influence. Had Augusta’s suspicions been 

aroused by the circumstances that had awakened his? Did she be- 

gin to doubt her husband's entire devotion to herself ? Was she in 

a temper in which it would be safe to hint his own doubts upon that 

subject ? He did not forget the conversation at the dinner-table, on 

the first night at Clevedon, and how Augusta had risen in the might 

of her wifely affection, like the lioness who defends her young. Pru- 

dence was ever his guiding star, so he held his peace for a time, and 
looked about him. 

‘I don’t want to be premature,’ he said to himself. ‘It would 
be a mistake to approach the subject till I’ve got a case. And if I 
keep quiet and look about me, I’m pretty sure to find out something 
more; and when I do drop down upon you, Mr. Walgrave Harcross, 
I mean the drop to be a crusher.’ 

What was his motive? A mixed one. In the first place, he 
never had forgiven, and he never meant to forgive, Hubert Harcross 
for having come between him and his cousin; and in the second 
place—perhaps he himself could hardly have given a clear statement 
of his secondary motive. He knew that he wanted—in his own 
words—to ‘square accounts’ with his rival, and he knew that, be- 
yond that settlement in the immediate present, he had views for the 
future—views which he did not care to put into any definite shape 
just yet, but which were, nevertheless, interwoven with the whole 
scheme of his life. He had sown his wild oats, had made an end of 
the frivolities of youth, and could afford to concentrate all his 
thoughts and desires upon this one purpose. 

The driving, and riding, and picnicking, and croquet-playing, and 
afternoon tea-drinking in the old-fashioned garden, went on just the 
same, after that one rainy day, and Mrs. Harcross performed her 
part in all these diversions, despite those corroding thoughts which 
were now ever present with her. She might have pleaded headache 
or fatigue, or long arrears of correspondence, and shut herself in her 
own room, there to brood over her misery unseen by human eyes, 
except the eyes of Tullion. But to do this, she argued with herself, 
would be to set people wondering ; and, with that strange likeness 
between Sir Francis Clevedon and Hubert Harcross always before 
them, who could tell whether some observer, more acute than the 
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common herd, might not fathom that shameful secret? No, she would 
face the world, and defy suspicion, if, indeed, the secret were still safe 
—a question upon which she sometimes suffered excruciating doubts. 

Had she no pity for her husband, the primary victim, who for no 
fault of his own stood thus divided from his fellow-men, with a cruel 
blot upon his name? She did pity him, but in so much less a de- 
gree than she pitied herself for having unwittingly linked herself 
with his dishonour, that her compassion had not much weight. She 
could not forgive him for having married her on false pretences, for 
having withheld a secret that would have unquestionably prevented 
her acceptance of him. 

‘If I had loved him to distraction,’ she told herself, ‘I would 
have broken my heart rather than I would have married him, know- 
ing what I know now.’ 

She felt angry with her father even for the carelessness which 
had exposed her to such a calamity. 

‘To think of papa, a lawyer, with his wide experience, taking 
no pains to find out my husband’s actual pedigree.’ 

Mrs. Harcross forgot the very resolute tone she had taken about 
this marriage, which had made Mr. Vallory somewhat diffident in 
the matter of interference or opposition. It seemed a hard thing 
that she, who was, as it were, the very nursling of the law, should 
have been thus cheated—that all the parchment and legal stationery 
in the offices of Harcross and Vallory could not save her from this 
degradation. 

‘If I were quite sure that no one knew!’ she said to herself. 
‘ But, then, how can I tell? How can I suppose that Lord Dart- 
moor kept his own counsel ?’ 

The windows of her bedroom and dressing-room looked over the 
noblest part of the park, and the prospect, which had been agreeable 
enough at first, now filled her with unspeakable bitterness. It was 
his, perhaps, Hubert’s; by right and justice his very own. Who 
could tell that there had not been a marriage, and a legal one? O, 
foolish wretched mother, to leave her son’s rights unasserted, unde- 
fended ! 

Even Georgina Clevedon suffered a little in Augusta’s estimation. 
She could not feel quite so fond of her as she had been before. She 
was always asking herself—‘ Which is the interloper, she or I ?’ 

Between the husband and wife there had been no farther quar- 
rel; only a terrible calm, like a dull dead sunless stillness upon a 
cold gray sea. Hubert Harcross was deeply wounded. Even in that 
loveless marriage, loveless at least on one side, there had been some 
kind of bond. He had been grateful for his wife’s preference, had 
admired her and been proud of her; had even, in his better moods, 
looked forward to a day when years of peaceful association should 
have brought them a little closer together, should have developed 
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some mutual sympathies, some common thoughts and aspirations. 
But that was all over now. She had outraged his pride, stung him 
as he had never been stung before by man or woman. He shut her 
out of his heart. To the end of his existence she must remain a 
stranger to him, or something worse than a stranger—an enemy 
who had offended him beyond the possibility of forgiveness. 

Augusta hardly realised the nature of the breach between them. 
Absorbed for the time in her own feelings, she had not yet attempted 
to analyse those of her husband. She could see that he was offended, 
but she took no trouble to conciliate him. It seemed, indeed, a hard 
thing that he should take umbrage at her natural indignation. He 
had cheated her, and was offended because she resented the wrong 
he had done. She was one of those people who can sustain this kind 
of silent warfare, and who are never the first to hang out the flag of 
truce. So long as the proprieties were not outraged, she was con- 
tent. Before the eyes of the world, Mr. Harcross was still polite 
and attentive to his wife. In the seclusion of their own rooms, they 
scarcely spoke to each other. 

While these who had once sworn eternal love and obedience were 
thus dragging a lengthening chain, Georgie Clevedon was tasting all 
the sweets of early married life ; that balmy spring-time of existence 
in which the days are all sunshine and soft west wind, and all the 
trees of the garden in blossom ; that glimpse of Eden and man be- 
fore the fall. 

‘ We have been married more than three months, and have not 
quarrelled yet, Frank,’ she said to her husband one morning, in a little 
burst of child-like happiness. ‘ Do you think we ever could quarrel ?’ 

‘ Of course not, darling. Can a man quarrel with the better part 
of himself, the brighter half of his own nature ?’ 

‘ Yet one hears so often of domestic unhappiness,’ said Georgie 
with a sudden thoughtfulness ; ‘ and I suppose people always begin 
by loving each other as well as you and Ido. I mean to say that 
mercenary marriages, or marriages of convenience, must be the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. And yet so few people seem really happy, 
as you and I are. There are the Harcrosses, for instance : that must 
have been a love-match, for Augusta had a fortune, and Mr. Har- 
cross hadn’t ; so on her side at least it must have been a love-match. 
But they seem such an uncomfortable couple; very polite to each 
other, and so on, but seeming to live only for the world.’ 

‘Why, you wouldn’t have them billing and cooing in our style, 
Georgie !’ cried Sir Francis, laughing. ‘It’s a long time since their 
honeymoon, remember ; and then you can hardly expect a popular 
barrister to go in for that sort of thing. He has too much sentiment 

in his breach-of-promise cases. Besides, Harcross, though a very 
good fellow, seems of rather too hard a composition for a lover. I 
couldn’t imagine Harcross in love.’ 
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‘ Don’t say that, Frank, when people say he’s like you.’ 

‘ Physically, perhaps. But you see we are not obliged to re- 
semble each other morally. He is a man who worships success, 
Georgie ; no woman need expect to stand for much in the life of 
such aman. His wife must be satisfied if he wins her a title some 
day.’ 

‘I daresay Augusta would think more of that,’ said Georgie. ‘I 
like her very much, you know; but I can’t help seeing that she is 
rather worldly.’ 

Of course this devoted young couple could not have much time 
to themselves while their house was full of company. They were 
obliged to be perpetually planning new diversions, fresh drives, and 
rides, and ruins, and show-houses for their friends; to be continually 
on the watch to prevent the demon of dulness stealing into the circle. 
They succeeded very well in the performance of these duties, and 
though they often told each other in confidence that Clevedon was 
much nicer when they had it all to themselves, and that they should 
be glad when the people were gone, they contrived nevertheless to 
enjoy life, and to bring very gay spirits to every fresh amusement. 
To Georgie all the importance and grandeur of her position as chate- 
laine seemed very much like playing at keeping house. It was so 
new to reign over a larger kingdom than that in which Pedro the 
monkey, and Tufto the deerhound, and Kitmutgar the bull-terrier, 
and Sicee the pug, were her chief subjects ; so new to have servants 
who would scarcely lift their eyes to behold her countenance, instead 
of the fat familiar cook with whom her father had been wont to hold 
long conversations, of a culinary nature, through the kitchen window. 

‘I feel myself such an impostor, Franky,’ she said to her hus- 
band, ‘when Mrs. Mixer asks me if I have any alteration to make 
in the bill of fare, and I can only think of papa’s favourite dishes— 
curried prawns, and devilled kidneys, and mulligatawny soup.’ 

The great event of the year was to be the féte on Sir Francis 
Clevedon’s birthday. The whole affair had been Georgie’s scheme 
from first to last, and Sir Francis had been not a little reluctant to 
be made an object of interest in the eyes of his tenantry. 

‘It seems so absurd, Georgie,’ he had remonstrated, more than 
once, ‘ for a man of nine-and-twenty to keep his birthday.’ 

‘Nonsense, Frank! Didn’t George the Third have a jubilee 
when he was ever so old? And this is to be your first birthday at 
Clevedon. It is your coming of age, in fact ; for you never did come 
of age, or only in a sneaking way at Bruges, or some other horrid 
Flemish town, where all the streets smell of garlic. If you don’t 
want to keep your birthday, I shall begin to think you are not at all 
glad you married me, and that you are afraid to show your tenants 
the sort of wife you have chosen.’ 

Of course the lady had her own way, and, having once secured 
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her husband’s consent to the business, did not rest till she had ob- 
tained carte blanche as to details. Then did Colonel Davenant arise 
in his glory. He drove over to Clevedon every morning to breakfast, 
and from morn till dewy eve he and his daughter were more or less 
occupied with mysterious consultations and discussions about the 
féte. Strange men came down from town to take orders about lamps 
and marquees, and temporary fountains which were to gush forth in 
the midst of roses. Other strange men hung about the park with a 
view to fireworks. 

Sir Francis shivered as he thought how much all this would cost 
him, and what John Wort would say to his extravagance. Would 
not that faithful steward declare, with some appearance of justifica- 
tion, that he was going the way of his father ? 

There was to be a dinner for the tenantry in one monster mar- 
quee, a dinner for the villagers from twenty miles round in two other 
tents, including every ploughboy who ploughed Sir Francis Cleve- 
don’s land, every crowboy who scared the rooks from the newly-sown 
corn ; and in the afternoon and early evening there was to be dancing 
upon a broad expanse of level greensward in the park, where the 
depredations of Sir Lucas among his ancestral oaks had left a fine 
lawn. Later in the evening there was to be dancing for the ‘ quality’ 
in the great dining-hall, which was to become a very garden of roses 
and exotics. Colonel Davenant’s ideas were of Eastern splendour. 

‘We want golden tissue hangings for the doorways, and some 
dancing girls to perform an interlude when the people are tired, 
Georgie,’ he said, with a desponding air; ‘there’s so little to be 
done in England.’ 

It was at the Colonel’s suggestion that Lady Clevedon organised 
a band of honorary stewards, who were to wear her insignia, a moss 
rosebud and a knot of blue satin ribbon, and were to provide for the 
comfort and amusement of the guests, gentle and simple. This 
onerous office was assigned to all those gentlemen staying in the 
house, and Mr. Hareross found himself pledged to preside at one of 
the tables in the villagers’ marquee, and to circulate all day with a 
bunch of blue ribbon at his button-hole. He accepted the charge 
meekly, and promised to do his duty, in quite a Nelsonian spirit. 

‘<«¢ For England, Home, and Beauty,’’’ he said. ‘I hope the 
Kentish damsels are pretty, Lady Clevedon.’ 

The careless empty words were scarce spoken, when a little pang 
shot through his heart. So much that a man says in society is 
purely mechanical ; but no sooner was that speech uttered than he 
bethought himself of one gentle maiden who might have been all the 
world to him, had he so chosen. 
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CuapTteR XXXVI. 
‘A NATIVE SKILL HER SIMPLE ROBES EXPRESS’D.’ 


Ir was the eve of the birthday féte, a sultry afternoon with the 
thermometer at 80° in the shade, and not a leaf stirring in Clevedon 
Park. Jane Bond gave a little impatient sigh every now and then, 
as she sat at work in an arbour sheltered with hop-vines, and com- 
fortably placed in a corner of the trim little garden belonging to the 
south lodge; a sigh which was caused partly by the heat of the 
weather, and partly by a natural anxiety upon the subject of her 
needlework. 

She was making her dress for to-morrow’s festival, and having 
only decided at the last moment that she would have a new and bril- 
liant pink muslin, instead of a lavender garment of the same fabric, 
which had been her ‘ Sunday frock’ last summer, Miss Bond was 
working against time. Her decision had been in some manner in- 
fluenced by the present of a sovereign from Weston Vallory, ostensibly 
to buy a neck-ribbon. 

‘I know you are fond of pretty colours,’ he said, ‘ and I want 
you to buy the brightest ribbon in Tunbridge. Men have no taste 
in these matters, or I should have chosen it for you myself.’ 

It was not often that Miss Bond was gratified by the gift of a 
sovereign, though her father was reputed to have saved money, and 
to be better off than most of his class. Of course, if he had been 
in the habit of giving his daughter casual sovereigns, he would have 
been less able to carry small sums to the savings-bank. Jane was 
clad comfortably, but soberly, as became the daughter of a God-fear- 
ing Primitive Methodist, and her father chose her gowns himself for 
the most part, so that she should not offend the eye of the elect by 
gaudy colours or eccentric patterns. In neat spots and narrow stripes, 
in lavenders and duns and grays, Miss Bond was obliged to walk 
this earth, as contentedly or discontentedly as she pleased. She kept 
her father’s house for him, and every Saturday evening had to ren- 
der up a strict account of the past week’s expenses. There was 
more money spent upon starch than Joshua Bond approved ; but if 
he complained of this item, he was always informed that his Sun- 
day’s white shirt was the chief cause of the expense. 

‘I think it’s your sticking-out gowns, Jane,’ the gardener would 
reply sternly ; ‘two pounds of starch in a week! It’s downright 
sinful.’ 

Sometimes when Miss Bond’s accounts had been particularly 
accurate, no odd fourpence-farthing or twopence-halfpenny deficient, 
and when the expenditure had been unusually light, Joshua would 
relax his grip upon the balance so far as to present his daughter with 
a stray shilling. 
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‘ Put it in your money-box, Jane,’ he said; ‘ you’ve got a money- 
box, I suppose ?’ : 

‘ Yes, father,’ Miss Bond replied promptly, mindful of a long 
disused and disabled cardboard institution, with tiny glass windows, 
lurking somewhere on the inaccessible top shelf of an upstairs cup- 
board. ‘0, yes, father, I’ve got a box.’ 

Thus it was that on receiving Mr. Vallory’s present—Weston 
had found occasion to go in and out by the south gate several times 
since his first encounter with the gardener’s daughter—thus it was 
that Miss Bond, with her admirer’s sovereign in her pocket, could 
venture to prefer a request to her father. 

‘You wouldn’t mind my wearing bright colours for once in a 
way, would you, father?’ she inquired in a pleading tone, when he 
had lighted his evening pipe, after an especially comfortable meat- 
tea. ‘I should look such a dowdy among all the other girls in that 
wishy-washy lavender thing you bought me last summer. It doesn’t 
take the starch well, you know, and—’ 

‘ Doesn’t take the starch !’ cried the aggrieved parent. ‘ I should 
like to know what material would take as much starch as you use; 
I sometimes think you must give it to the fowls.’ 

‘ O, father, what a shame to say that, when I take such pains 
with your collars and things! How would you like your Sunday 
shirt to be limp and crumpled ?’ 

‘ My shirt—two pounds of starch a week for my shirt !’ 

‘ Don’t be cross, father, or I shall be obliged to go out to service 
and work for somebody else. I should get wages then, and could 
use as much starch as I liked, and you'd have to keep a servant, and 
pay her for doing what I do,’ said Miss Bond, in whose breast re- 
bellious fires were always lurking, ready to blaze up at the first pro- 
vocation. ‘ There’s not many girls of my age—’ 

‘ Girls of your age! I should call you a woman!’ growled her 
father. 

‘ There’s not many young women would put up with being kept 
as close as I’m kept,’ continued Miss Bond recklessly. ‘ Howsome- 
dever, I don’t want to complain. But as I’ve saved a few shillings, 
that you’ve given me now and then, I suppose you'll make no ob- 
jection to my buying a pink muslin for the ‘‘ feat.’’’ 

‘Buy what you like,’ said the father with a groan, ‘ as long as 
it isn’t out of my money. If your own sense won’t teach you what’s 
proper for a young woman in that state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call you, I can’t teach you. Make yourself a merry-andrew 
if you like.’ 

‘A merry fiddlestick !’ exclaimed Miss Bond. ‘I don’t see why 
the wicked people should have all the pretty colours.’ 

So, having wrung this unwilling consent from her father, Jane 
Bond had walked to Tunbridge Wells in the early morning, and had 
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arrived at her favourite draper’s shop just as the shutters were being 
taken down. Here she purchased as many yards of bright pink-and- 
white muslin as could be bought for a sovereign, for her ideas on 
the subject of flouncings and pleatings were almost as extensive as 
a West-end milliner’s. She sat in her arbour this afternoon with a 
pile of neatly-folded muslin frilling upon the table before her, and 
plied her needle with almost feverish haste, cheered by thoughts of 
coming triumphs. 

How they would all stare at her pink dress, made in a style 
which she had copied from a morning dress of Lady Clevedon’s—a 
costume devised by the great Bouffante herself! There was Mary 
Mason, the laundry maid— between whom and Jane Bond there 
was a tacit rivalry—who was going to wear a new brown alpaca, 
much bedecked with braid and buttons, but a very vulgar and com- 
monplace garment compared with that enchanting muslin. 

‘I wonder what he'll think of it,’ Jane said to herself, as she 
began to turn down an almost endless hem; and the he who occu- 
pied so important a place in her thoughts was not her affianced hus- 
band, Joseph Flood, but her new admirer, Weston Vallory. 

The latch of the garden gate fell with a little clicking sound, 
while she sat working in the western sunshine. The muslin flounce 
dropped from her busy hands, and she looked up eagerly with a sud- 
den deepening of her rosy cheeks. But the person who had lifted 
the latch was not the person she had been thinking about; and she 
took up the flounce again with rather an impatient twitch, and went 
on folding the hem. Her visitor was only Joseph Flood. She had 
no right to expect any one else, since it was not Mr. Vallory’s habit 
to open the garden gate. A flirtation with a rustic beauty was plea- 
sant enough; but Weston had too much respect for his own repu- 
tation to run the risk of being seen loafing in the lodge garden, in 
sentimental converse with the gardener’s daughter. A little dawd- 
ling talk by the park gate, which could be cut short at a moment’s 
warning, was the utmost indulgence he permitted himself. 

Miss Bond, however, who could not estimate the extent of her 
admirer’s prudence, and who had no small idea of her own attractions, 
may have nursed some vague hope of his dropping-in unexpectedly 
this summer evening before the eight-o’clock dinner, to while away 
half an hour in her society. And, lo, instead of the London dandy, 
in his faultless boots and wonderful waistcoat, here was only honest 
Joseph Flood, whose highest merit was to love her to distraction, 
and whose powers of expression were of the poorest. She went on 
folding and pinching the muslin, with the bold black eyes cast down 
and a somewhat sulky look in the full red lips, while Joe came 
shambling towards the arbour, using his long legs as if they were 
an embarrassment to him in the absence of his horse. 

Greetings are usually dispensed with in this class of life ; so the 
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groom hardly noticed the coldness of his reception, and dropped down 
upon the bench by his mistress’s side without a word, put his stal- 
wart arm round her waist, and administered the privileged kiss of 
an affianced husband. Jane drew herself away from him with an 
impatient shrug. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t be so tiresome, Joseph,’ she said peevishly. 
‘I’m sure the weather’s too hot for kissing, and I don’t believe 
you’ve shaved this morning.’ 

‘ Ah, but I have, though ; I suppose one’s beard grows faster 
this weather.’ 

‘Your chin does scrub so; I'd as lief have a bit of emery paper 
rubbed across my face. Don’t squeeze so close to me, Joe; there’s 
room enough on the bench without that. I’ve got all those flounces 
to hem and put on the skirt before I go to bed to-night.’ 

‘ O, it’s a new gown, is it, that there’s all this fuss about ?’ said 
Joseph, contemplating the pink frills with a contemptuous air ; ‘ then 
all I can say is, if you’re going to be so ill-tempered every time you 
get a new gown, I hope you won’t have many of ’em when we’re 
married.’ 

‘ It’s just like you to say that, Joseph,’ replied Miss Bond, in 
a lofty tone ; ‘now if you were a gentleman, you'd take an interest 
in my dresses, and think nothing too good for me.’ 

‘ But I ain’t a gentleman, you see, and if you’re to lose your 
temper with me for the sake of a parcel of fal-lals like that there, 
I'd rather see you dressed anyhow than decked out as fine as a pea- 
cock.’ 

: Miss Bond tossed her head and went on with her work assidu- 

ously. It was not the first time she had seen Joseph Flood since 
her acquaintance with Mr. Vallory, and in the course of previous. 
interviews she had favoured him with vague hints of being admired 
and appreciated by people of higher capacity to admire and appre- 
ciate than he possessed, and with ampler resources wherewith to 
back their opinions. Joseph was of a jealous nature, and had been 
quick to resent these remarks. 

‘ It doesn’t much matter whether you like my dress or not, that’s 
one comfort,’ the girl said presently ; ‘ there’s more people in the 
world besides you, and I daresay there’ll be some at the “‘ feat’’ to- 
morrow that will admire me.’ 

‘I suppose you mean a pack of fine gentlemen,’ replied Joseph 
sullenly ; ‘no prudent girl wants their admiration.’ 

‘ Then I’m afraid I’m not a prudent girl,’ remarked Jane, with 
a little affected giggle ; ‘ for I do like to be admired, and I set more 
store upon a gentleman’s admiration than a common man’s.’ 

‘I’m sorry for you then, Jane Bond,’ said the lover sternly ; 
‘ for if that’s true, you’ll never make a good wife to an honest working 
man. But I don’t believe it is true. You’re always up to some 
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blessed game of this kind, trying to take a rise out of me. And yet 
you know'there never was a young man fonder of a young woman 
than I am of you. But I’m not the sort of man to stand any non- 
sense.’ 

This kind of protestation was gratifying to Miss Bond’s vanity, 
and she was somewhat mollified by it, and even allowed the arm of 
her legitimate lover to steal around her waist and remain there pla- 
cidly while she stitched her flounces; but throughout that evening 
the talk between the affianced ones was of a skirmishing character, 
and Jane Bond indulged in numerous suggestive remarks, all tending 
to show how much brighter and better her lot in life might have 
been, had she so pleased, than Mr. Flood the groom could possibly 
make it. She was all good temper and high spirits, however, for 
the rest of the evening, pleased with the effect of her dress as it 
proceeded towards completion. She insisted on Mr. Flood staying 
to supper, and cut him the most delicate slices of cold boiled bacon, 
and graciously compounded a glass of gin-and-water for him at her 
father’s behest ; but notwithstanding these civilities, Joseph Flood 
left the south lodge in a savage humour, and bent his steps towards 
his bedchamber over the stables meditating vengeance, convinced 
that Jane Bond meant to fool him. 

‘ She’s just the kind of woman to do it,’ he thought; ‘ she 
knows she’s the prettiest girl within twenty mile—ay, within fifty 
mile, I’ll warrant—and she takes advantage of it. I'll be bound 
some of those London dandies have been talking their nonsense to 
her—the Captain, perhaps; there’s nothing like a soldier for that 
sort of mischief. But if she does try to make a fool of me, I'll be 
even with her, and I’ll be even with the man that comes between us.’ 

He was a determined young fellow, this Joseph Flood ; a mus- 
cular Christian, with more muscularity than Christianity, and in 
this one matter of his attachment to Jane Bond his sentiments were 
of a somewhat desperate character. She had played her fish a con- 
siderable time before she netted him, holding him at arm’s-length, 
pretending to be quite indifferent to him one day, delighting him by 
her amiability the next, and appearing absolutely to detest him the 
day after that. These alternate hot and cold douches, these alter- 
nations of despair and delight, had the intended effect. A prize so 
hard to win seemed to Mr. Flood the one crowning reward of man’s 
endeavours. He wooed the gardener’s daughter with a boundless 
patience. It was only when she did at last consent to pledge her- 
self to him, declaring that she had been bothered into saying yes, 
that Mr. Flood assumed a more independent tone, treating the lady 
henceforward as his own peculiar property rather than as a divinity 
to whom he was bound to pay continual worship. 

This independent manner of his, this unpleasant way of taking 
everything for granted, was particularly provoking to Jane Bond, 
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who had an insatiable appetite for flattery. She did not rest until 
she had found out her lover’s weak point, and that she could torture 
him into savage fits of jealousy. Having discovered this power, she 
used it rather frequently, and their walks to and from chapel were 
apt to be spent in silent sulkiness or open quarrelling. Yet the 
young man clung to her, and went on loving her, and looked for- 
ward to the day when she was to be his wife. 

‘If you was to play me a trick, Jenny; if you was to jilt me 
and marry another fellow, I think I should be tempted to murder 
you,’ he said to her one day, during the first moments of reconcilia- 
tion after an unusually angry quarrel. 

‘ Wouldn’t it be wiser to murder the other fellow ?’ Miss Bond 
asked, laughing. 

‘Perhaps I might do both,’ answered Joseph Flood, in a tone 
that was sufficiently serious to alarm his betrothed. 

She clung to his arm quite affectionately, more gratified by this 
threat than by any compliment he’d ever paid her. 

‘I do think you’re fond of me, Joseph,’ she said ; ‘ and I don’t 
believe there’s any love worth having without jealousy. As for 
playing you any tricks, there’s no fear of that. But I can’t help 
wishing sometimes that we were both better off than we are. I 
think I’d rather die than look forward to being such a drudge as 
most of the women I know come to after marriage.’ 

** There’s no call for you to be a drudge, Jenny. You can be as 
smart after marriage as you are now. It’s only slovens that come 
to be drudges.’ 

‘ Ah, you don’t know. Men never understand how much work 
a woman has to do. You'd want your victuals cooked and your 
clothes washed, just as father does; and if there was children, 
there’d be them to do for, and the shop to look after too, when you 
was out of the way.’ 

‘I thought you’d like the notion of the shop, Jane,’ said the 
lover, rubbing his chin thoughtfully. In his own idea, a shop was 
a kind of ready-made income without work or effort. He would 
only have to sit behind his counter reading a newspaper, or asleep 
with his head against the wall, snoring peacefully in the sunshine, 
while the money dropped into the till. 

‘Yes, the shop’s all very well,’ answered Jane. ‘I sometimes 
fancy I should like weighing things, and have a lot of nice little 
drawers full of starch, and mustard, and rice, and sago, and all that, 
and a little stock of fancy stationery in the window laid out tempt- 
ing like, and perhaps even a few pots of bear’s-grease, and sixpenny 
bottles of lavender-water, and neat little boxes of hair-pins. I’ve 
heard tell there’s a deal of profit on them small things. But when 
it came to be the same from week’s end to week’s end, and perhaps 
bad debts; and after all it’s hard work, like anything else—’ 
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‘ Then drop the notion of the shop, Jane. I don’t care; I can 
keep on in service.’ 

*O, no, that would never do. I couldn’t marry to have my 
husband in service. People would say I was very hard driven to 
get a husband.’ 

‘They could never think that of you, Jenny, even if they said 
it. But I’m blest if I know what you do want, if you don’t want 
me to have the shop at Rayton that we’ve always talked of.’ 

Perhaps, had Jane been closely questioned, she herself would 
have found it very difficult to explain her desires. She only felt a 
vague and general discontent. It would be much better to keep a 
shop and to be an independent matron—nay, even a person of some 
importance—in Rayton village, than to be under her father’s stern 
dominion in the south lodge. And yet it seemed a sorry ending of 
all those fine stories which had been told her by stray admirers, and 
by that perpetual comforter, her looking-glass. She wished she had 
not been so heartily tired of her father’s rule, and the dulness of her 
life ; that she could have afforded to wait a few years longer for that 
possible admirer looming in the future, whose advent so many of 
her admirers in the present had prophesied—the rich gentleman 
who would some day woo her for his wife. She had never read 
novels, and was perplexed by no sentimental foreshadowings. But 
she did cherish that one fond dream of a rich husband, and she did 


think it a hard thing that the wealthy wooer had not yet appeared, 
and that out of sheer weariness of spirit she must needs throw her- 
self away upon a groom. 


CuapreR XXXVII. 
‘THEN FELL UPON THE HOUSE A SUDDEN GLOOM.’ 


Lapy CLEVEDON’s invitations had been sent far and wide, to 
neighbours who were not tenants as well as to neighbours who were, 
and amongst other outsiders Richard Redmayne received one of the 
gilt-edged illuminated cards, prepared by a London lithographer from 
a design of Georgie’s own. Colonel Davenant had insisted that even 
the invitation cards should be what he called ‘ a feature.’ 

Rick Redmayne, who had seemed to himself for a long time to 
exist outside the common joys and sorrows of mankind, put the gay- 
looking ticket into his breast-pocket with a brief laugh of scorn. 

‘ As if such a thing was in my line,’ he said to himself; ‘ but it 
was kind of Lady Clevedon to send it—and of course she didn’t 
know. If Grace had been alive now—’ ; 

He could imagine himself going to the rustic festival with his 
daughter on his arm; could see her face as it would have looked 
amidst the summer holiday-making ; could see the soft blue eyes 
brighten as they would have brightened at sight of the invitation 
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card; could fancy how her childish soul would have been fascinated 
by the gold and colour, and how she would have treasured the card 
in her workbox as a relic when the féte was done. With her he 
could have drunk the cup of simple pleasure to the dregs; without 
her what could such a holiday seem to him but weariness and vexa- 
tion ? 

He put the invitation in his pocket, and would have thought no 
more of the matter had he been permitted to think his own thoughts. 
This liberty, however, was not allowed him: it was impossible to 
exist during the week before Sir Francis Clevedon’s birthday and not 
hear of the Clevedon féte. Even he, who so rarely passed the bound- 
aries of his own narrowed home, could not escape the popular agita- 
tion. Clevedon féte was the sauce which Mrs. Bush served with every 
meal she set before him. It was in vain that he professed his in- 
difference. A mind overcharged as hers was would find some vent, 
and as her ‘ goodman’ was for the most part an absentee, Mr. Red- 
mayne had the benefit of her intelligence. She could not set her 
foot beyond the garden, or take in a joint from the butcher, without 
hearing something about the Cleveland festivities. In the morning 
she heard for the first time of the fireworks, and of the men who had 
come down from London to fix them; in the afternoon a neighbour 
brought her tidings of the lamps, from information received from 
that important functionary the village postman, who spoke with the 
voice of authority ; lamps which were to be of divers colours, like 
the ‘ inumilations’ Mrs..Bush had seen in London at her Majesty’s 
coronation, when she was in service as nursemaid at Peckham Rye 
—lamps which, according to a privileged communication from the 
above-named postman, were to number upwards of a ‘ milliond.’ 

Richard Redmayne heard so much about the festival, that at 
last, like the little old woman in Southey’s story of the Three Bears, 
he said a bad word about it. 

‘ You shouldn’t lose your temper over it, Mr. Redmayne,’ Mrs. 
Bash exclaimed, with friendly reproof. ‘ What.you ought to do is 
to go to Clevedon and enjoy yourself, like other people, for once in 
away. I’m sure you’ve moped long enough here; and if it was ten 
thousand daughters you’d lost—not as I’m saying a word again Miss 
Gracey, which she was as sweet a young woman as ever stepped— 
you couldn’t have took the loss more to heart than you have took it. 
But there’s a time for all things, which I believe it was king Solo- 
mon hisself made the remark; leastways, I know I’ve heard it in 
Kingsbury Church, before Bush over-persuaded me into joining the 
Primitive Methodists ; and if it wasn’t Solomon it must have been 
David, or Nebuchadnezzar. There’s a time for all things, Mr. Red- 
mayne ; and it isn’t the time to mope when everybody within twenty 
miles is going to be happy; and even me and Bush asked, through 
Bush’s brother being a tenant on the Clevedon estate. Mr. Wort 
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brought me the card yesterday; not all gold and colours like yours, 
but a neat laylock, gilt-edged.’ 

Mr. Redmayne bore this remonstrance with tolerable patience, 
but had not the remotest idea of being influenced by it. Yet, when 
the much-expected morning dawned, serene and cloudless—for 
weather is sometimes propitious even in England; when the day 
grew older, and Kingsbury joy-bells rang gaily over woods and mea- 
dows, hopfields where the tender vines were climbing, cornfields 
where the golden wheat had ripened for the sickle, and where ‘ the 
free and happy barley was smiling on the scythe,,—-Mr. Redmayne 
could not help feeling that this day was not quite as other days, and 
that it was a dismal thing to stand alone and wilfully aloof from all 
his fellow-men on such a day as this. 

If the day had been wet, if a chill gray sky had lowered on Sir 
Francis Clevedon and all his preparations for a festival, if a drizzling 
incessant rain had foreboded the extinction of lamps and fireworks, 
Mr. Redmayne might have smoked his pipe by his desolate hearth 
in the old farmhouse kitchen, and laughed scornfully at the folly of 
his race, conjuring up a vision of sodden garments and disappointed 
faces, rain oozing slowly from the canvas roofs, the gay flag-bedecked 
tents transformed into gigantic shower-baths. But a misanthrope 
must have been of a very sour temper who could escape some touch 
of regret for his own lonely condition, some faint yearning for sym- 
pathy with his species, some feeble ghost-like renewal of old feel- 
ings, in such a golden noontide, and amidst so fair a landscape as 
that which lay around the home of Richard Redmayne. Several 
times had Mrs. Bush repeated her remonstrances, with every variety 
of rustic eloquence and much amplitude of speech, but to no effect. 
Mr. Redmayne declared most decisively that he would have no share 
in the day’s rejoicings. 

‘A pretty figure I should cut amongst a pack of fools dancing 
and capering,’ he cried contemptuously. ‘I should seem like a 
ghost come from the grave.’ 

‘Perhaps you might, if you went in that shabby old shooting- 
jacket as you wear Sundays and work-a-days, which is a disgrace to 
a gentleman as well to do as you are,’ replied the plain-spoken Mrs: 
Bush, who seemed to think that the inhabitants of the spirit world 
might suffer from a want of good clothing; ‘ but not if you dressed 
yourself in some of the things you’ve got hoarded up in those two 
sea-chests of yours, o’ purpose for the moths, one ’ud think, to see 
the way you let ’em lie there. Now, do smarten yourself up a bit, 
and trim your whiskers, and all that, Mr. Redmayne, and don’t be 
the only person within twenty miles of Clevedon to hang back from 
going. It looks so pinted. It looks almost as if you’d committed 
a murder, or somethink dreadful, and was afeard to face the light 
of day.’ 
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This last argument touched him a little, indifferent as he pro- 
fessed to be about the world’s esteem. It was not of himself he 
thought even in this, but of that dead girl who had made up his 
world. Was he quite true to her memory in holding himself thus 
utterly aloof from his kind? Might he not by that very act have 
given occasion for slanders, which might never have arisen but for 
that, or which, at any rate, might have been crushed by his putting 
a bold front on matters, and finding some answer for every question 
that could be asked about his lost girl ? 

‘ Good God!’ he said to himself, strangely affected by this ran- 
dom shot of Mrs. Bush’s, ‘ I may have made people think that things 
were worse than they really were, by my conduct.’ 

He brooded on this idea a good deal; but it was scarcely this 
which influenced him on Sir Francis Clevedon’s birthday, when, 
about an hour and a half after the Bushes had departed, radiant in 
their Sunday clothes, and with faces varnished by the application of 
strong yellow soap, he suddenly made up his mind to follow them 
and share the pleasures of the day. They could be no pleasures to 
him. That was out of the question. But he would go among the 
noise and riot, and eating and drinking, and hold his own with the 
merriest, and let the world see that he was Rick Redmayne still, as 
good a man as he had been six years ago, before he sailed across 
the .world to redeem his fortunes. 

Strange how lonely the house seemed to him that summer day, 
when Mrs. Bush and her goodman had shut the door behind them, 
after much scudding to and fro and up and down at the last moment, 
in quest of forgotten trifles. It was not that he had ever affected 
Mrs. Bush’s company, or that he had ever found her anything but 
an unmitigated bore. Yet no sooner was she departed than he sorely 
missed the clatter of her pattens, the cloop of her pails, the noise of 
her industrious broom sweeping assiduously in passages where there 
had been no footsteps to carry dirt. Dreary and empty beyond all 
measure seemed the old homestead, which had once been so blithe. 
He went in and out of the rooms without purpose, into that taber- 
nacle of respectability the best parlour, where not so much as the 
position of a chair had been altered since his wedding day; where 
the chintz covers, which had been faded when he peered into the 
mystic chamber wonderingly, a baby in his mother’s arms, were only 
a little paler and more feeble of tint to-day. Nothing could wear 
out in a room so seldom tenanted ; it could only moulder impercept- 
ibly with a gradual decay, like furniture in the sealed houses of some 
lava-buried city. 

To-day that pale presence of the dead, whereby these rooms 
were always more or less haunted, smote him with a keener anguish 
than he could bear. The empty house was insupportable with that 
ghostly company. 
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‘ And yet, if she could take a palpable form and come back and 
smile upon me, God knows that I would welcome her fondly, even 
though I knew she were dead. Why cannot our dead come back 
to us sometimes, if only for one sweet solemn hour? Is God so 
hard that He will not lend them to us? 0, Gracey, to have you 
with me for ever so brief a span, to hear from your own lips that 
heaven is fair and you are happy among the angels, to tell you how 
Ihave missed you! But there only comes the dull shadow, the dreary 
thought ; no dear face, no gentle loving eyes.’ 

Many and many a time he had sat in the sunshine, in the 
moonlight, lost in a waking dream, and wondering if heaven would 
ever vouchsafe him a vision, such as men saw of old, when angelic 
creatures and the spirits of the dead seemed nearer this earth than 
they are to-day. Many a time he had wished that the impalpable 
air would thicken and shape itself into the form he loved; but the 
vision never came. The rooms were haunted, but it was with bitter 
thoughts of the past; his sleep was broken, but only with confused 
patches of dreaming, in which the image of the beloved dead was 
entangled in some web of foolishness and bewilderment. Never had 
she appeared to him as he would have her come, serene and radiant 
with the radiance of a soul that wanders down from heaven to com- 
fort an earthly mourner. 

He went out into the garden and smoked a pipe under the 
cedar, but here too the solitude which had been the habit of his 
life lately seemed strangely intensified to-day. It might have been 
that sound of distant joy-bells, or the knowledge that all the little 
world within a twenty-mile radius was making merry so near him. 
It would be difficult to define the cause, but a sense of isolation 
crept into his mind. He smoked a second pipe, and drank a tum- 
bler of spirit-and-water, that perilous restorer to which he had too 
frequent recourse of late ; sat for an hour or more under the low- 
spreading branches which scarcely cleared his head when he stood 
upright, and then could endure this oppression of silence and lone- 
liness no longer, and resolved to go to the Clevedon festival. 

‘I needn’t join their tomfoolery,’ he said to himself; ‘I can 
look on.’ 

He went up to his room, and dressed himself in some of those 
clothes which had lain so long idle in his sea-chest. He was a 
handsome man even now, in spite of the gloomy look that had be- 
come his natural expression ; a fine-looking man still, in spite of 
his bent shoulders ; but he was only the wreck of the man he had 
been before his daughter’s death ; only the wreck of that man who 
sailed home from the distant world, fortunate and full of hope, 
coming back to his only child. 

The dinner for the cottagers, farm-servants, gardeners, game- 
keepers, and small fry of all kinds was to begin at half-past one ; 
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the dinner for the superior tenantry, to which Mr. Redmayne was 
bidden, at three o’clock. He had plenty of time to walk to Cleve- 
don before the banquet began, if he cared to take his place among 
the revellers, but he did not care about the ceremony of dining. 
He meant only to stroll about the park, take a distant view of the 
rejoicings, and walk home again in the twilight. The Bushes did 
not expect to return till midnight, as the fireworks, which were the 
great feature of the entertainment, were only to begin at ten; but 
Richard Redmayne had no idea of staying to stare at many-coloured 
sky-rockets, or showers of falling stars, or catherine wheels, or ro- 
‘man candles. 

He took the short cut to Clevedon, the path that skirted mea- 
dows and cornfields, by those tall hedgerows which had sheltered 
Grace and her lover in the fatal summer that was gone. Slowly 
and listlessly he went his way, stopping to lean against a stile and 
smoke a meditative pipe before his journey was half done; linger- 
ing to look at the ripened corn sometimes, with the critical eye of 
experience, but not with the keen interest of possession. Even if 
these acres had still been ‘in hand,’ it is doubtful whether he would 
have surveyed them with his old earnestness. The very key-stone 
of life’s arch was gone. He had no motive for wishing to increase 
his store; hardly any motive for living, except that one undefined 
idea of a day of reckoning to come sooner or later betwixt him and 
his child’s destroyer. 

To-day, dawdling in the sunshine, amidst that peaceful land- 
scape, going on such a purposeless errand, hardly knowing why he 
went, there was surely nothing farther from his thoughts than that 
the day of reckoning had come. 


CuapTrerR XXXVIII. 
‘OF ALL MEN ELSE I HAVE AVOIDED THEE.’ 


Peruars, if a man must throw his money away somehow or 
other, which appears to be almost an absolute condition in the lives 
of most men, there is no pleasanter mode of scattering it than upon 
such a rustic carnival as Georgie Clevedon and her father had or- 
ganised for the celebration of the baronet’s twenty-ninth birthday. 
In that cup of pleasure one would suppose there can be scarcely one 
bitter drop, provided always that everybody within a certain distance 
is invited; that there is no forgotten fairy to mutter her maledic- 
tions in the midst of the banquet, and invoke misfortune upon the 
prince or princess of the house. And yet who can tell, even in that 
simple world, what heart-burnings may disturb the joy of Susan 
Jones at sight of Mary Smith’s new gown, what a sense of humilia- 
tion may depress Mrs. Brown on beholding Mrs. Robinson in a new 
bonnet, while Brown’s scanty wage has not afforded his partner so 
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much as a yard of ribbon to smarten her faded head-gear ? Or who 
shall presume to say that the jealous pangs which gnaw the entrails 
of some rustic Strephon at sight of his Chloe’s flirtation with Damon 
are not as fierce an’ agony as the torments of any brilliant dandy in 
the Household Brigade distracted by the infidelities of a countess ? 

Sir Francis Clevedon did not consider the thing so deeply as he 
looked out on the tents and flags and flowers and fountains and 
gaily-dressed crowd scattered over a vast green amphitheatre under 
the noontide sun—a cheerful picture framed by a background of old 
forest trees, amidst whose cool umbrage the scared deer had fled for 
sanctuary. He thought that Georgie had hit upon a very pleasant 
manner of fooling away two or three hundred pounds, whatever Mr. 
Wort—with a pencil behind his ear and an ancient little account- 
book in his hand—might say to the contrary. 

‘ You’re sure you're pleased, then, Frankie?’ says Georgie, in 
her little coaxing way, sidling up to her husband as she stands by 
him on the terrace-walk before the house, looking down at the crowd. 
‘I should be quite miserable if you didn’t like it all. You see, it 
seems such a dreadful thing for you to marry a girl without sixpence, 
and for her to begin by spending your money at such a rate; but, 
then, it’s only once a year, and it’s all for your sake, so I do hope 
you're pleased.’ 

‘ As if I could help being pleased with you in that bonnet,’ said 
Frank, surveying the bright face framed in white azaleas and blonde. 
Georgie is all in white to-day, an airy sylph-like costume, in which 
she looks scarcely seventeen. Sibyl is near her, also in white, dotted 
about with little bouquets of forget-me-nots, and with forget-me-nots 
in her bonnet; and Sibyl is very agreeably occupied in a flirtation 
with her brother’s friend, Captain Hardwood ofthe Engineers. The 
Clevedon guests from outside have not yet begun to arrive; the 
visitors in the house circulate languidly—looking out of windows, or 
sauntering up and down the terrace, watching that crowd of crea- 
tures of an inferior order from afar; witha kind of mildly curious 
interest which one might feel about common objects by the sea- 
shore, and with hardly any more sense of affinity than one has with 
a jelly-fish or any other invertebrate animal. 

‘I am so glad they have a nice day, poor dear things,’ said 
Mrs. Cheviot, who was good-natured, but not of the district-visiting 
order, and who had no personal acquaintance with these helots. 

‘ Yes,’ drawled Weston, ‘I suppose we ought to be pleased for 
their sakes ; but it would have been more fun to see them struggling 
in the rain with umbrellas. I was at York summer-meeting the year 
that Moor-hen was expected to win, but didn’t; and the rain was 
incessant, and I can assure you the people on the shilling stands 
and places were very good fun. I think we should have had more 
amusement to-day if the weather had been bad; to see the girls 
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dancing in pattens, for instance—a pas de pattens—would have 
been capital.’ 

‘I suppose that’s what they mean by a patten fair?’ said the 
youngest Miss Stalman; ‘because it always rains in Ireland, you 
know.’ 

Mrs. Harcross sat in a garden-chair near this group, and looked 
listlessly at the people in the park, sauntering to and fro to the 
music of a local brass band braying out the march from Gounod’s 
Faust in abominable time, with a kind of staggering sound, as if a 
regiment of gigantic toy-soldiers were lifting their clumsy wooden 
legs to the music. There was a good deal of talk and merriment 
already among the rural visitors. An Aunt Sally had been set up 
under the trees, and the lads of the village were pelting the grim 
old lady’s visage; but every one felt that dinner was to be the first 
great event of the day, and that everything before dinner was merely 
preliminary and unimportant. The tenants, whose appetites had 
been sharpened by a longish drive through the morning air, were 
rather inclined to envy the peasantry their earlier meal; but, then, 
there was a satisfaction in knowing that their banquet would be a 
joy in the present when the plebeian feast was only a memory of the 
past. 

. Very bitter were the thoughts of Augusta Harcross as she looked 
across that festive crowd—the tenants and retainers who should have 
been the tenants and retainers of her husband. She did not grudge 
Sir Francis Clevedon the cheap popularity of to-day; indeed, she 
considered the whole business a foolish and frivolous waste of money. 
Not such renown as might be won by hogsheads of ale and roasted 
oxen did she desire for her husband, nor would she have valued the 
commonplace distinction of a Lady Bountiful for herself. She thought 
of what Hubert might have made of these advantages which Sir 
Francis held to so little purpose. She thought of him not wasting 
his powers upon the dryasdust arguments of law-courts or committee- 
rooms, but mounting that splendid ladder of statesmanship whereby 
a man achieves that renown which must ever seem the chiefest of 
earthly glory to the British mind. Now he spent his labour for that 
which profited him naught, since committee-rooms and arbitration 
cases, though remunerative enough in a sordid sense, were hardly on 
the high road to the woolsack; but with six or seven thousand a year 
of his own, and the status of landowner, it would have been different. 
Such an income, augmented by hers, would have enabled him to hold 
any position. 

‘He shall go into parliament next session,’ she said to herself. 
‘He shall win a name that men will respect. I will not let myself 
be crushed by this horrid secret. A barrister’s fame is so common. 
I might be proud of him, if he were to distinguish himself in the 
political world; I might be proud of him, in spite of what I know.’ 
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It was a strangely blended sentiment of selfish shame and regret- 
ful affection for him. Ifshe had loved him less, she might have felt 
her own wrong less bitterly; but she did love him, and she was sorry 
for him, and there was a relenting tenderness in her mind, even in 
the face of that coolness between them, which she would have been 
the last woman in the world to dispel by any word or act of hers. 
She had no fear that their estrangement would be a matter of very 
long duration. He would humble himself, of course, sooner or later ; 
and when he had done so, when he had fully repented himself of this 
tacit rebellion, she would receive the prodigal, and propose the seat 
in parliament and a partial cessation from his legal labours. She 
would remind him ofa fact which had been perhaps too much ignored 
by both—that her fortune was his fortune, and that the renown which 
he might achieve by a disinterested pursuit of fame would be dearer 
to her than any of those sordid successes which were only estimable 
by the amount of pounds shillings and pence that they brought with 
them. 

She meant to do all this in good time. She was not an enthusi- 
ast, who, on being inspired by a new idea, runs off flushed and eager 
to communicate it to the ear of sympathy. She made up her mind 
with deliberation, and allowed her purpose to incubate, as it were, 
in the silent calmness of her soul. She felt that she was taking a 
generous—nay, even noble—view of her husband’s position, and that 
he could not fail to receive her proposition with ready assent and 
some gratitude. 

‘ There are women who would part from him for ever after such 
a discovery,’ she said to herself; and such a parting had indeed been 
her first thought, strangled in its birth by the consideration of the 
world’s wonder. Mrs. Harcross was a person who could not permit 
the world to wonder about her. 

Mr. Harcross had his duties as steward; and before one o’clock, 
he and Captain Hardwood, Weston Vallory, and Mr. M‘Gall the re- 
viewer were amongst the crowd, duly blue-ribboned and rose-budded. 
Weston found his way to Miss Bond, radiant in her pink dress. She 
had contrived to slip her moorings from her father’s arm; and while 
that seriously-minded gentleman was arguing on the subject ofjusti- 
fication by faith with another seriously-minded gentleman, Jane had 
drifted as far away from him as she could, and was receiving the com- 
pliments of rural swains, with all the more freedom on account of the 
enforced absence of Mr. Flood, who was on duty in the stables at 
this hour, assisting in the putting-up of wagonettes and whitechapel 
carts. The barouches and landaus and omnibuses ofthe gentry were 
only just beginning to arrive. 

Jane welcomed Mr. Vallory with a blush and asimper. Her rural 
admirers were very soon made to feel themselves at a disadvantage 
beside this splendid London dandy, and shambled off with a sense of 
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defeat and discomfiture to console themselves with a ‘shy’ at Aunt 


‘ How charming you look in that pink gown!’ said Weston, sur- 
veying me ty with his bold stare; ‘it’s the prettiest costume 
I’ve seen to-day.’ 

‘I’m glad you like it,’ the girl answered. ‘I bought it with your 
present; but of course I daredn’t tell father so. He’d have turned 
me out of doors, I think, if he’d found out as I’d taken that sove- 
ring.’ 

‘Then you shall not run the risk of expulsion again, for when I 
give you another present, it shall be a gown of my own choosing.’ 

‘O no, nor that wouldn’t do neither; leastways, father would be 
sure to find out if I were to get a new gown like that. I had to tell 
him a fib about this one—that I’d saved up my money to buy it. 
He does give me a shilling once in a way; but he’s dreadful near. 
I knowI didn’t ought!to have taken that money from you; but I'did 
so want to buy something new for to-day, and it seemed to come so 
handy.’ / 

‘ Sweet simplicity !’ said Weston, with his artificial smile. ‘ There 
are women in London with not half your attractions whose milliners’ 
bills come to five hundred a year; and are sometimes paid, too.’ 

He strolled by Miss Bond’s side under the trees, thinking this 
the pleasantest part of his stewardship. Mr. Harcross met them face 
to face presently, and marked his friend Weston’s rustic flirtation as 
he went by, in conversation with one of the chief tenants, a stalwart 
farmer of the genuine Speed-the-Plough type, to whom he had been 
specially introduced by Sir Francis, and who volunteered to support 
him as vice-chairman at the dinner-table. The stewards had drawn 
lots for the tables at which they were to preside, and Mr. Harcrogs’s 
lot had fallen on one of the tables at the earlier and humbler banquet. 

‘T’ll stand by you, Mr. Chairman,’ said Mr. Holby, the farmer; 
‘I think I know everybody within ten mile of Kingsbury, man, wo- 
man, and child; and all I wish is, that there was enough of ’em to 
gather my hops without emplying any of these here Irish tramps.’ 

‘ You belong to Kingsbury, do you, Mr. Holby?’ Hubert Harcross 
asked, with a thoughtful face, when he had done a good deal of duty 
talk about corn and hops. ; 

‘Higgs’s farm, sir, within a mile of Kingsbury church. I’ve 
farmed that land of Sir Francis’s ever since old Higgs died, which is 
above seven-and-thirty year ago.’ 

‘Higgs’s farm; yes, Tremember. That’s not far from a place 
called Brierwood, is it?’ 

‘Not above two mile. I’ve walked it many a time between tea 
and supper, when Richard Redmayne was a pleasanter kind of fellow 
than he is now, twelve or fifteen year ago, when his daughter that 
died was only a little lass not higher than that.’ 
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He held his sunburnt hand a yard or so from the ground, look- 
ing downward fondly as if he could see the fair head of that little 
‘lass as he had seen it years ago. 

Who could have thought that it would be so sharp a pain only to 
hear of these things? Mr. Harcross felt as if a knife had gone 
through his heart. It was some moments before he could speak. O 
God, to think of her a little innocent child, and that she should have 
been predestined to love him dearly, and to die broken-hearted. for 
his sin! 

He would have let the subject drop at once, as a theme unspeak- 
ably painful, had he not been eager to satisfy himself upon one point. 
There had been something in the farmer’s speech which mystified 
him not a little. 

‘ You spoke of Richard Redmayne as if you had seen him lately,’ 
he said; ‘I understood the whole family had emigrated.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ answered the farmer, with ponderous slowness; ‘ the 
family did emigrate—Jim and his wife, and the two boys, tall well- 
grown lads as you could see anywheres. They went out to Australia, 
where Richard had bought a stiffish bit of land, I’ve heard say, for 
about a tenth part the price an acre as you’d give in these parts. 
They went out, Jim, his wife, and boys, soon after Richard’s daugh- 
ter died. She died away from home, you see, sir, and there was a 
good deal of trouble about it; and I don’t believe as anybody here- 
abouts knows azactually the rights and wrongs of that story; and 
it’s my idea as there was more wrongs than rights in it.’ 

Whereupon Mr. Harcross had to hear the story of Grace Red- 
mayne’s death, delivered conjecturally, by Mr. Holby of Higgs’s farm, 
after a rambling fashion, with much commentary. 

‘It were a sad loss for poor Rick, sir; for she was as sweet a 
young woman as ever stept,’ concluded the farmer. 

Mr. Harcross was compelled to repeat his question. 

‘I asked you if Mr. Redmayne was still in Australia,’ he said. 

‘ Ay, ay, to be sure, to be sure. No, not Rick Redmayne. Jim 
and his wife and boys are over yonder, but Richard come home the 
other day, as changed a man as I ever saw. Him and me used to 
have many a pleasant hour together of a summer evening, with a 
pipe of tobacco and a jug of home-brewed. But that’s all over now. 
He hasn’t been anigh his friends since he come back; and he lets 
his friends see pretty plain as he don’t want them to go anigh him.’ 

‘He is at home, then—at Brierwood ?’ 

‘Yes. I saw him standing by the gate the night before last, as 
I drove home from market.’ 

To say that this intelligence awakened anything like fear in Hu- 
bert Harcross’s mind would be to do him injustice. He was not the 
kind of man to fear the face of his fellow-man. But the knowledge 
that Richard Redmayne was near at hand filled him with a vague 
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horror nevertheless. ‘ Of all men else I have avoided thee.’ True 
that even if they met face to face, there was little chance of his being 
recognised by Grace’s father. That foolish gift, the locket with his 
likeness in it, had been lost. Grace had told him that during the 
brief dreamlike railway journey betwixt Tunbridge and London, when ~ 
she had sat with her hand in his, confessing all the sadness of her 
life without him. Strange to look back upon it all, and think of 
himself, almost as if he had been some one else outside that sorrow- 
fal story ; to think of himself and all he had hoped for and looked 
forward to that day, when he had deemed it possible to serve two 
masters, to hold his appointed place in the world, and yet make for 
himself one sweet and secret sanctuary remote from all worldly in- 
fluences. 

No, that schoolboy love-token, the locket, being happily gone, 
there was no fear of any recognition on the part of the farmer, even 
if they were to meet; nor under the name of Harcross could Richard 
Redmayne suspect the presence of Walgrave. ‘So, for once in a 
way, that absurd change ofname is an advantage,’ thought Mr. Har- 
cross. 

The first dinner-bell rang while he was holding this review of the 
situation, a cheery peal, which brightened the faces of all the early 
diners. Colonel Davenant would fain have fired a cannon as the sig- 
nal of the feast, but, this idea not being received favourably, was ob- 
liged to content himself with the great alarm-bell, which hung in a 
cupola above the hall, and a fine old Indian gong, which had been 
brought out upon the lawn, where the Colonel himself officiated, with 
very much the air of an enterprising showman at a country fair. 

‘Now, Harcross,’ he cried presently, swooping down upon the 
barrister as he sauntered under the trees beside Mr. Holby of Higgs’s 
farm,—‘ now, Harcross, you know your tent, don’t you, old fellow, 
the one with the blue flags? Your people are pouring in already. 
You really ought to be in your place, you know; come along.’ 

‘Be in time,’ said Mr. Harcross, laughing; ‘just agoing to 
begin.’ 

‘ He shook off all thoughts of Grace Redmayne’s father, for the 
moment at least, but not without an effort, and made his way to the 
blue-flag-bedecked marquee, attended by his esquire, Farmer Holby. 

‘You must propose almost all the toasts, Mr. Holby,’ he said, 
in his careless way; ‘ for I really haven’t a notion of what I am ex- 
pected to do.’ 

This was hardly fair to Colonel Davenant, who had existed for 
the last week with a pencil in one hand and a pocket-book in the 
other, and had drawn up elaborate plans of the tables, with every- 
body’s appointed place thereat—so that no rural Capulet should find 
himself seated next his detested Montague, no village Ghibelline dis- 
cover a Guelph in his neighbour—and made out lists of all the health- 
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proposing and thanks-giving with as much brown study and mental 
hard labour as if he had been endeavouring to discover the ‘ differ- 
entiate between the finite and the infinite,’ which the Yankee lady 
was lately reported to have hit upon. What pains he had taken to 
coach Mr. Harcross in his duties! And it had all come to this ! 

Clevedon lawn at beat of gong was a pretty sight. There were 
all the elements of an agreeable picture—balmy summer weather, 
snow-white tents, many-coloured flags fluttering gaily inthe sunshine, 
a crowd of happy people, an atmosphere of eating and drinking, and 
for a background the fine old red-brick house, with its stone mullions 
and cornices, and quaint pinnacles standing out in sharp relief against 
a sky that was bluer than the skies that canopy an English scene are 
wont to be. But fair as the scene might be without, perhaps the 
hungry villagers crowding into the tents thought the scene within 
much pleasanter. What could be more picturesque than those pon- 
derous sirloins; those Gargantuan rounds, with appropriate embel- 
lishment of horse-radish and parsley ;—those dainty fowls—fowls 
even for the commonalty—those golden-crusted pies, with pigeons’ 
feet turned meekly upward, as in mute protest against their barbar- 
ous murder, pies whose very odour from afar off was to distraction 
savoury ; that delicate pigling, slain untimely ; those forequarters of 
adolescent sheep, which were still by courtesy lamb; those plump 
young geese, foredoomed to die before their legitimate hour ? What 
contrast of colour could be more delightful than that presented by the 
mellow Indian-red and burnt-sienna hues of the meat and poultry 
against the cool tender greens of the salads, the golden yolks of eggs 
in rings of virgin white, the paler gold of the gigantic French loaves, 
baked on purpose for the festival, from which a man might cut a 
quarter of a yard or so without making any serious difference in the 
bulk of the whole ? 

At one end of the tent, and conveniently near the chairman’s 
elbow, there was a small colony of beer-barrels, and a stack of wines 
and spirits, as neatly arranged and as amply provided as in the laza- 
ret of an East Indiaman. Over these it was Mr. Harcross’s duty 
to preside, assisted by the under butler. 

He found himself seated in his place presently, amidst a tremend- 
ous shuffling of feet, and scrooping of benches, and whispering, and 
subdued tittering, as the guests arranged themselves, under the all- 
directing eye of the Colonel, who had appointed himself commander- 
in-chief or generalissimo of all the tables. 

‘ Silence, if you please, ladies and gentlemen! silence for grace!’ 
he roared in stentorian accents, which might have made his fortune 
as a toastmaster; whereat a very mild-looking gentleman, with a 
white cravat and long straight-hair, whom Mr. Harcross had not ob- 
served before, rose at the other end of the tent, and invoked a bless- 
ing upon the banquet, which was almost as long as his hair. Directly 
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it was over there arose a general gasp, as of relief, and then a tre- 
mendous clattering of knives and forks. 

The Colonel walked round the tent, calling attention to the dif- 
ferent viands. 

‘ There’s a magnificent sirloin yonder, ma’am, roasted to a turn,’ 
he said confidentially to a ponderous matron; ‘I should recommend 
you a plate of that. And if you, my love, have any taste for roast 
goose,’ he went on to a blushing damsel next but one, ‘ there’s as 
fine a bird as ever was hatched just before you. Which gentleman 
on this side of the table will undertake to cut up a goose?’ And so 
on, and so on, with variations, continued the Colonel, till he had 
made the round of one tent and shot off to do his duty in the other. 

Mr. Harcross, in a much more subdued manner, made himself 
agreeable to the company. He saw that all glasses were duly filled 
with sparkling ale, or the more sustaining porter; he administered 
sherry to the fairer sex, and kept an eye even on distant diners. The 
rural population proving unequal to the manipulation of carving- 
knives and forks, he sent for one joint after another, and demolished 
them with a quiet dexterity which, to these wondering rustics, ap- 
peared a species of legerdemain. He did more carving in half an 
hour than he ever remembered to have accomplished in his life be- 
fore, since his lot had fallen in the days of vicarious carving, and he 
contrived to keep up a running flirtation all the time with the young 
lady seated on his left hand. He had an old woman in a black bon- 
net on his right, the most ancient female in Kingsbury parish, who 
was reputed to have used the first mangle ever seen in those parts, 
and to have been the last person to ride pillion. 

This honourable matron being stone deaf, the attentions of Mr. 
Harcross were necessarily confined to a careful provision for her 
creature comforts. He supplied her with tender breasts of chicken 
and the crumbiest pieces of bread he could obtain, and devoutly 
hoped that she would mumble her share of the feast without chok- 
ing herself. Having performed these charitable offices, he was free 
to devote his conversational powers to his left-hand neighbour, who 
was young and handsome, and was, moreover, the very young per- 
son he had seen engaged in a flirtation with Weston Vallory. 

Mr. Harcross was in that mood in which a man is ready for any 
immediate amusement, however puerile, that may serve to divert his 
mind from painful memories—for any excitement, however vulgar, 
which may help to numb the slow agony of remorse. There was 
no pleasure to him in talking shallow nonsense with this low-born 
beauty, but the rattle and the laughter and the wine made up some 
kind of relief. He took a good deal more wine than he was accus- 
tomed to take at that time of day; he talked more than he was in 
the habit of talking, until he shone out in a gentlemanly way at the 
eight-o’clock dinner; and the talk and the wine together kept him 
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from thinking of Richard Redmayne. He did not glance round the 
table with fearful eyes, dreading to see that fatal unknown figure 
appear, Banquo-like, amidst the revellers. That most unwelcome 
discovery which he had made by means of Mr. Holby the farmer 
had left only an undefined sense of discomfort—a feeling that there 
was trouble near. 

Miss Bond, in the mean time, was very well pleased with her 
position and surroundings. In the first place, it was a grand thing 
for her to be in the post of honour, next the gentleman-steward, to 
which place she had drifted in the general confusion, while more 
timid maidens hung back upon the arms of kindred or lovers, wait- 
ing to be pushed into their seats; and in the second place, it was 
a pleasant thing to have disappointed Weston Vallory, who had ex- 
pressed his desire that she should sit next him in the tent with the 
red flags; and lastly, it was a still more delightful thing to inspire 
jealousy and gloom in the breast of her faithful Joseph Flood, who 
had been released from his duties in time for the banquet, and who 
sat divided from his betrothed by half-a-dozen banqueters, glaring at 
her savagely, in silent indignation at her coquetry. 

‘ This is the fine gentleman from London that she talked about,’ 
he said to himself; and in his estimation Mr. Harcross suffered for 
all the sins of Weston Vallory. ‘I reckon she'll scarcely open her 
lips to me all the afternoon, as long as she can get him to talk to.’ 

Miss Bond was conscious of her lover’s baleful glances, and im- 
proved the occasion, bringing all her fascinations to bear upon Mr. 
Harcross. The rustic feast would have been a slow business with- 
out this amusement. There was a great deal of talk, and still more 
laughter, inextinguishable laughter, at the feeblest and most thread- 
bare jokes. The conversation was that of people who seemed to 
have no memory of the past, no consideration for the future—a 
people existing as entirely in the present hour as if they had been 
bovine creatures without consciousness of yesterday. Their little 
jokes, their friendly facetiousness had a mechanical air, and seemed 
almost as wooden as the clumsy furniture of their cottages, handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Mr. Harcross’s previous experience of this class had been en- 
tirely confined to the witness-box ; but he found that, as in the wit- 
ness-box, so were they in social life. ‘And yet I suppose there are 
fine characters, or the material for fine characters, among them,’ he 
thought in one of the pauses of his flirtation, as he contemplated 
the curious faces—some stolid and expressionless, some solemn and 
important, some grinning with a wooden grin. ‘I suppose there is 
the same proportion of intellect amongst a given number of these 
people as among the same number of men bred at Westminster and 
Oxford, if one could penetrate the outer husk, make due allowance 
for the differences of habit and culture, and get at the kernel within. 
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Or is the whole thing a question of blood, and mankind subject to 
the same laws which govern the development of a racehorse? I 
wonder how many dormant Bunyans and Burnses there may be in 
such an assembly as this.’ 

He had not much time for idle conjectures at this stage of the 
entertainment, for the toasts followed one another fast and furiously. 

The loyal and ceremonial toasts, ‘Sir Francis Clevedon, Lady 
Clevedon, and Miss Clevedon,’ ‘Colonel Davenant,’ ‘John Wort,’ 
the steward, ‘Mr. Holby,’ the oldest and most important tenant, 
who had condescended to take a seat at this inferior table, when his 
rank entitled him to the best place at the superior board—all these 
and sundry other toasts were proposed in discreet and appropriate 
language by Hubert Harcross, with much secret weariness of spirit ; 
and after every toast there was a long lumbering speech from some 
one in acknowledgment thereof. Mr. Harcross thought these people 
would never have done eating and drinking, that this health-pro- 
posing and thanks-returning would never come to an end. It was 
only half-past three when all was over, and he came out of the tent 
amidst the crowd with Jane Bond by his side ; but it seemed to him 
as if the business had lasted a day and a night. 

The local band had brayed itself breathless, and had retired to 
refresh itself in one of the tents; and now the band from London 
began to scrape its fiddles, and tighten the strings of its violoncello, 
and juggle mysteriously with little brass screws in its cornets, pre- 
paratory to performing the newest dance music for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

‘You must keep the last waltz for me,’ said Mr. Harcross, cast- 
ing himself on the grass at the feet of Miss Bond, who had seated 
herself on a bench under the trees. ‘I feel as if I should not be 
equal to anything before that. What a relief it is to get into the 
open air and smell the pine-trees after the atmosphere of that tent ! 
I felt the thermometer rising as it must have done in the Black 
Hole.’ 

‘I don’t know how to waltz,’ replied Miss Bond, casting down 
her eyes. ‘ Father has always set his face against dancing; but I 
know the Lancers and the Caledonians. I learnt the figures out of 
a book.’ 

‘ Then we’ll dance the Lancers,’ Mr. Harcross said with a yawn, 
‘ though it is the most idiotic performance ever devised for the abase- 
ment of mankind. What would Dog-ribs or Rocky Mountain Indians 
think of us, if they saw us dancing the Lancers? I believe the Dog- 
ribs have a dance of their own, by the way, a dance of amity, which 
is performed when friends meet after long severance, and which lasts 
two days at a stretch—a dance which, I take it, must be something 
of the Lancer or Caledonian species.’ 

He closed his eyes, and slumbered for a few minutes peacefully, 
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as he had often slept in law-courts and committee-rooms, while the 
band from London played a good honest country dance. He had 
no very precise idea of the duties of his stewardship, or what more 
might be required of him. He might be wanted to dance with the 
oldest woman of the party, or the youngest, or the prettiest, or the 
ugliest ; but he was not inclined to give himself any farther trouble, 
and if Colonel Davenant had any new task to impose upon him, he 
would have to come and find him. There was a soothing sensation 
in the touch of that soft warm turf, in the odoriferous breathing of 
the pine-trees, stirred gently by a light summer wind. He thought 
of that other holiday afternoon at Clevedon, and a vision of Grace 
Redmayne rose before him in her pale young beauty. O God, if he 
could have opened his eyes to find himself at her feet! He thought 
of those two mournful lines which Southey quotes in the Doctor: 


‘O, if in after life we could but gather 
The very refuse of our youthful hours !’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘THOU ART THE MAN.’ 


Ar three o’clock the gentry went to luncheon in the great dining- 
room. They had been arriving from one o’clock upwards, and had 
spent the interval in sauntering about the upper part of the lawn, 
gazing from a respectful distance at the happy rustics very much as 
they might have done at animals in cages. It is possible that this 
amusement, even when eked out by conversation and croquet, and 
enlivened by the strains of the local band, may have somewhat palled 
upon the county families, and that the signal for the patrician ban- 
quet was a welcome relief. However this might be, the spirits of 
Sir Francis Clevedon’s friends rose perceptibly in the banquet-hall. 
Incipient flirtations, which had only budded feebly on the lawn, burst 
into full blossom under the influence of sparkling wines, and that 
delightfully bewildering concert of voices produced by three-and- 
twenty different téte-d-tétes all going on at once. Georgie was emi- 
nently happy as she sat opposite her adored Francis, at this their first 
large party, for she felt that the féte was a success, and the eye of 
the county was upon them. 

All the windows were open, and the cheering from the tents on 
the lawn mingled not unpleasantly with the merry confusion of voices 
within. It was a nice thing to know that those poor creatures who 
were not in society were for once enjoying themselves. 

‘ How strange it must seem to them to taste champagne!’ said 
the pretty Miss Stalman to her latest admirer; ‘I wonder if they 
are afraid it will go off and blow them up, like gunpowder.’ 

‘ Don’t know, I’m shaw,’ replied the gentleman ; ‘ but I should 
imagine they were hardly up to it. They'll take it for a superior 
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kind of beer. Champagne is a question of education, you see. There 
are people who believe implicitly in any wine that'll blow a cork out 
of a bottle.’ 


It was nearly three o’clock when Mr. Redmayne presented his 
card of admission at the south lodge, guarded to-day by an official 
- from the Tunbridge police-office, who gave him a secondary ticket, 
printed on pink tissue paper, which was to admit him to the tenants’ 
marquee. 

‘You'd better look sharp, sir,’ said this official in a friendly 
tone; ‘the tenants’ dinner was to begin at three o’clock punctual.’ 

‘I didn’t mean to dine,’ Richard answered dubiously; ‘I only 
came to look about a little.’ 

‘ Not go in to dinner, Mr. Redmayne !’ exclaimed the policeman, 
who knew the master of Brierwood by sight; ‘ and it’s to be as fine 
a dinner as ever was eaten. Sure to goodness, you’d never be so 
foolish !’ 

Mr. Redmayne gave him a nod and went on, pledging himself 
to nothing. He thought he could stroll about on the outskirts of 
the crowd, and see as much of the festival as he cared to see, with- 
out joining in any of the festivities. But when he came to the lawn 
where the revelry was held, he found himself pounced upon by the 
ubiquitous Colonel, who was marshalling the tenants to their places, 
and who seized upon his pink-paper ticket and examined it eagerly. 

‘No. 53,’ he exclaimed; ‘the seats are all numbered. If you'll 
follow those ladies and gentlemen, sir, into that tent. Keep your 
ticket, the stewards are inside. Go on, sir, if you please.’ And not 
caring to remonstrate, Richard Redmayne went the way Fate drifted 
him, and found himself presently seated at the board between two 
strangers, cheered by that inspiring melody, ‘ The Roast Beef of Old 
England.’ 

The dinner in the tenants’ marquee did not differ materially from 
the humbler banquet of the villagers. The viands were of a more 
epicurean character: there were savoury jellies, and raised pies, and 
lobster salads, as a relief to the rounds and sirloins, and there were 
no such vulgarities as goose or sucking-pig. There were tartlets 
and cheese-cakes, and creams and blancmanges, and glowing pyra- 
mids of hot-house grapes and wall-fruit for the feminine banqueters, 
and there were sparkling wines and bottled ales in abundance. There 
was the same crescendo of multitudinous voices, and the jokes, 
though somewhat more refined than the humour of the villagers, 
had the same rustic flavour. 

Richard Redmayne had of late found it easier to drink than to 
eat; so he did scanty justice to sirloin or savoury pie, but made up 
the deficiency by a considerable consumption of champagne, a wine 
he had learnt to drink in his gold-digging days, when the lucky 
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digger was wont to ‘ shout’—that is to say, pay the shot—for the 
refreshment of his comrades. He sat in moody silence, amidst all 
that talk and laughter, and drank and thought of his troubles. 

They had been brought sharply home to him by the presence of 
John Wort, who sat at the bottom of the table, while Colonel Dave- 
nant took the chair at the top. He had not spoken to the steward 
since that night in his office, and the sight of him set him thinking 
of his wrongs with renewed bitterness. 

‘ He knew the man,’ he said to himself. ‘He brought him to 
my house. But for him my little girl might be with me to-day.’ 

It was a bitter thought, not to be drowned in the vintage of 
Perrier or Moet. The man went on drinking, uncheered by the 
wine, growing gloomier, rather, as he drank. 

The toasts had not yet begun. Sir Francis was to bid his guests 
welcome before that ceremony was entered upon. It was about half- 
past four, when there was a little buzz and movement at the entrance 
of the marquee, and a great many people stood up, as if a monarch 
had appeared among them. 

Richard Redmayne looked up listlessly enough, not having the 
keen personal interest of the tenants, to whom this man’s favour 
was to be as the sun itself, diffusing light and heat. He looked up, 
and saw a tall slim young man coming slowly along on the opposite 
side of the table, stopping to speak to one, and to shake hands with 
another, and ready with a pleasant greeting for all; a darkly hand- 
some face, smiling kindly, while all the assembly stood at gaze. 

After that one careless upward glance, Richard Redmayne sat 
staring at the new-comer, motionless, nay almust breathless, as a 
man of stone. Had not those very lineaments been bitten into the 
tablet of his mind with the corroding acid of hate? The face was 
a face which he had seen in many of his dreams of late. The face 
of a man with whom he had grappled, hand to hand and foot to 
foot, in many a visionary struggle—a countenance he had hardly 
hoped to look upon in the flesh. It was the very face which he had 
pored upon so often, in that foolish toy, his dead girl’s locket. He 
had. the thing in his breast to-day, fastened to his watch-ribbon. 

‘ What! was he the man?’ he said to himself at last, drawing 
a long slow breath. 

Was this the man—Sir Francis Clevedon? In that sudden 
light of conviction, Richard Redmayne began to wonder that he had 
never guessed as much as this: the man who came to Brierwood, 
recommended and guaranteed by John Wort: the man who had 
free access to Clevedon, and whom Wort had seemed anxious in 
every respect to oblige. He remembered that stormy interview in 
the little office at Kingsbury, and John Wort’s endeavour to shield 
the delinquent. Yes, the murder was out. This hero of the hour, 
upon whom all the world was smiling, was the destroyer of his child. 
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The savage thirst for vengeance which took possession of him 
on this discovery was tempered by no restraining influence. For 
years past all his thoughts and dreams and desires had tended to 
one deadly end. Whatever religious sentiments he had cherished in 
his youth—and very few young men with innocent surroundings are 
irreligious—had been withered by this soul-blasting grief. Nor had 
his Australian experience been without an evil effect upon his cha- 
racter. It had made a naturally careless disposition reckless to 
lawlessnegs. Of all the consequences which might tread upon the 
heels of any desperate act of his he took no heed. He reasoned no 
more than a savage might have reasoned ; but having, as he thought, 
found his enemy, his whole being was governed by but one consider- 
ation, as to the mode and manner of that settlement which must 
come between them. 

He sat in his place and meditated this question, while Sir 
Francis Clevedon made his way round the table. It was a some- 
what protracted journey, for the Baronet had something particular 
to say to a great many of his tenants; he had set his heart upon 
holding a better place in their estimation than his father had held, 
on being something more to them than an absorbent of rents. He 
talked to the matrons, and complimented the daughters ; and had a 
good deal to say about harvest and hopping, and the coming season 
of field sports, to the fathers and sons. What a herd of sycophants 
those people seemed to Richard Redmayne’s jaundiced soul as they 
paid their honest homage to the proprietor of their homesteads, and 
what a hypocrite the squire who received their worship ! 

‘Does he mean to break the hearts of any of their daughters ?’ 
he thought, as he saw the matrons smiling up at him, the maidens 
downcast and blushing. Sir Francis was close behind him presently, 
and paused for a moment to glance at that one sullen figure which 
did not move as he passed—only for a moment, there were so many 
to speak to. The man’s potations had been a trifle too deep, perhaps. 

The man drank deeper before the banquet was over. He went 
on drinking in his gloomy silent way, during that lengthy ceremonial 
of toast-proposing. Sir Francis had stood at the end of the table 
by John Wort, and made a cheery little speech to set them going, 
and then had slipped away, leaving the Colonel, who loved all man- 
ner of speechification, in his glory. How he hammered at the toasts, 
heaping every hyperbolical virtue upon the head of his subject !— 
that honourable, noble-hearted, worthy English farmer, Mr. A., 
whom they all knew and esteemed, and whom it was a proud thing 
to know, and an impossible thing not to esteem, and who, &c. &c. 


‘ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’ 
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What little gushes of sentiment welled from the kindly Colonel’s 
lips; what scraps of poetry more or less appropriate, but always 
applauded to the echo; what swelling adjectives rolled off his fluent 
tongue ; and how the champagne corks flew and the honest brown 
sherry—a sound sustaining wine—shrank in the decanters ! 

Richard Redmayne sat it all out, though the talk and laughter, 
the cheering and jolly-good-fellowing, made little more than a mere 
Babel sound in his ears. He sat on, not caring to draw people’s 
attention upon him by an untimely departure; sat on drinking 
brandy-and-water, and having no more fellowship with the feasters 
than if he had been the skull at an Egyptian banquet. 

At last the revelry, or this stage ofthe revelry, was over, and 
the tenants left their tent. Dancing had been in full progress for 
some time among the humbler guests, and the wide lawn in the 
evening sunlight presented a pretty picture of village festivity : the 
music of an old-fashioned country dance was sounding gaily, a long 
line of figures threading the needle—the women in bright-coloured 
gowns and ribbons, the men with gaudy neckerchiefs and light waist- 
coats—all moving, all full of life and colour, the low western sun 
shining on them, the joy-bells of Kingsbury church ringing a vesper 
peal. 

Sir Francis was standing on the outskirts of the lawn, with his 
wife on his arm, watching the dancers. They moved slowly away 
as Richard Redmayne crossed the grass on his way towards them. 
His quick eye had seen that hated figure, and he went across the 
lawn intending to speak to his enemy, even in that place and at that 
time. 

His wrath had kept for years, and had strengthened with his 
nursing; but he was not a man to delay the time of reckoning by 
so much as an hour. He had no clear idea of what he meant to 
say, nor had his libations in the tent conduced to clearness of brain ; 
but he knew that he meant to denounce Francis Clevedon before the 
face of all the world. 

‘T’'ll let them know what a noble gentleman they’ve got for 
their landlord,’ he said to himself. ‘TI’ll stop all their humbug and 
palaver, and make them sing to a different tune. I should think 
the fathers that have only daughters will turn their backs upon him, 
anyhow.’ 

He followed Sir Francis and his wife at a respectful distance, as 
they strolled slowly towards the house, biding his time but mean- 
ing to come up with them presently. They did not go in by the 
chief entrance, but by an iron wicket leading into the garden, which 
lay at one side of the Hall, and extended for a long way behind it. 
They had disappeared behind the angle of the house by the time 
Mr. Redmayne came to this gate. He entered the garden, how- 
ever, and went round to the back of the house. 
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The library was on this side of Clevedon Hall. Its five win- 
dows opened on the grass-plots and flower-beds, and commanded a 
view of the fish-pond, where there were gold and silver fish in 
abundance now — happy fish, which were fed every morning by 
Georgie’s hand. A huge gray cockatoo—a wedding present from 
the Colonel to his daughter—was screaming on its perch before an 
open glass door. This was the only open door Richard Redmayne 
could see, as he cast a quick look along the house. He crossed the 
grass-plot with a rapid foot-step, and looked into the room. 

After the vivid sunshine out of doors the Clevedon library had a 
dusky look. The walls had been lined by Clevedons of a more studi- 
ous temper than the baronets of later generations. From floor to 
ceiling the room was filled with books, and massive oaken bookcases, 
seven feet high, stood out from the walls, dividing the chamber into 
various nooks and recesses, or pens rather, where a student might 
pore over some ancient volume in the strictest solitude, although 
the centre of the room were ever so well occupied. It seemed a 
darksome apartment to Richard Redmayne as he peered in, with his 
back to the garden and the sunlight. Those walls of brown-backed 
folios and quartos, enlivened here and there by a row of duodecimos 
in faded crimson morocco, or a little batch of octavos in vellum, had 
a sober air that was almost gloomy. There was none of the costli- 
ness and luxury of binding which render modern libraries things of 
beauty. The volumes had been collected in an age when it was the 
fashion to make the outsides of books as repulsive as possible; when 
knowledge was for the privileged classes, and the solemn muses of 
history and poetry, and the graver geniuses of philosophy and science, 
disdained to make themselves attractive by meretricious arts in the 
way of outward adornment. 

Richard Redmayne gave a hasty glance round the room, and 
thought that it was ‘unked ;’ and then seeing a white dress near a 
distant door, which he took to be Lady Clevedon’s, stepped boldly in. 

The lady by the door turned at the sound of the farmer’s foot- 
step on the nncarpeted oak floor. It was Georgie, who had been in 
the act of leaving the room as the intruder entered. She looked at 
him with a little surprise, but without alarm. It was scarcely 
strange that unknown figures should be wandering about to-day. 

‘You are looking for some one, I suppose,’ she said, with her - 
pretty smile. 

‘ Yes, I am looking for Sir Francis Clevedon.’ 

‘ He was here scarcely a minute ago; but I don’t think you can 
see him just yet. He has gone to the billiard-room with General 
Cheviot. Is it anything very particular you have to say to him ?’ 

She fancied the strange man must be one of the tenants, who 
wanted his roof repaired, perhaps, or new pigsties, and who chose 
this inappropriate occasion for the preferment of his request. 
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‘It is something very particular,’ said Richard, in a strange 
voice. ‘I never thought to see Sir Francis Clevedon’s face as I have 
seen it to-day.’ 

The strangeness of the words, as well as of the man’s tone and 
manner, startled her. He was deadly pale, too; she could see that, 
although he stood with his back to the light. 

He had been taking too much champagne, perhaps; that was 
the most natural explanation of the business. What a horrible situa- 
tion, to be left alone in this great room with a dreadful tipsy farmer! 
Poor Georgie gave a little shudder, and moved hastily towards the 
door. 

‘TI will send some one to tell my husband you want to see him,’ 
she said, in a conciliating tone, ‘if you'll be good enough to sit 
down and wait.’ 

‘Don’t go, Lady Clevedon. Perhaps I'd better tell you my 
story. Women are supposed to be compassionate ; and I have heard 
so much of your goodness. You don’t mind listening to me for a 
few minutes, do you ?’ 

Georgie hesitated. No, this was no tipsy farmer. The man’s 
earnestness at once interested and alarmed her. 

‘I never meant to come to Clevedon to-day. I almost wish, for 
your sake, I hadn’t come. It was my fate, I suppose, that sent me 
here, or those devilish joy-bells clanging all the morning that drove 
me. Anyhow I came; came to find the man I have been looking for, 
on and off, since my daughter died.’ 

He stood with his hand resting on a carved oaken reading-desk, 
looking down at Lady Clevedon, who had seated herself a little way 
off, thinking it wisest to seem calm and self-possessed. What if the 
man were some maniac who had stolen in among the guests ? There 
was much in his manner to suggest such a fear—no hint of violence, 
but rather an unnatural calmness, which was still more appalling. 

‘ Looking for him, on and off,’ he repeated, ‘ since my daughter 
died. You have heard of me perhaps, Lady Clevedon; my name is 
Richard Redmayne.’ 

‘ Yes, I have heard of you.’ 

‘ And you have heard my story, I suppose ?’ 

‘I have been told you had a daughter whom you lost, and whose 
death affected you severely.’ 

‘What, was that all? Did you hear no speculations as to the 
cause of her death; no hints of a seduction; a foolish trusting girl 
tempted away from her home ?’ 

‘No,’ Georgie answered gently ; ‘I have heard nothing but the 
mere fact of your daughter’s early death. But if the story is indeed 
so sad a one as you seem to say, I am sincerely sorry for you.’ 

She thought that the man had been drinking, until the recollec- 
tion of his wrongs and sorrows had in some measure affected his 
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brain. She was very patient with him therefore, willing even to listen 
sympathisingly to any statement of his wrongs, whereby he might 
relieve an overburdened breast. 

‘Who said my daughter was disgraced ?’ he exclaimed, taking 
up her words with an indignant air. ‘Not I. God would not suffer 
that. She was too pure to be the victim of a scoundrel. Death 
came between her and her tempter. But her death be upon his 
head !’ 

‘I can’t quite understand the story,’ faltered Georgie; ‘ but I 
am sorry for you with all my heart.’ 

‘Be sorry for yourself, Lady Clevedon ; for you are the wife of 
a villain.’ . 

O, the man was mad evidently, a wretched creature whom grief 
had made distraught. Her first thought had been right. She glanced 
towards the door with a little look of terror, and rose from her chair, 
her first impulse being to fly. Richard Redmayne laid his hand upon 
her arm. 

‘ Stop,’ he said, ‘I want you to answer a question. What do 
you think of a man who came to my house under a false name, came 
to a neighbourhood where he should have come as master and land- 
owner ; came on the sly, pretending to be a stranger; came into an 
honest man’s house and blighted the life of his child; tempted her 
away from home, under a lying promise of marriage—I have my dead 
girl’s letter to prove that—and never meant to marry her; took her 
to a house that he had taken under another false name; and when 
she died in his arms—struck dead by the discovery of his falsehood, 
as I know she was—within a quarter of an hour of her entrance 
under that roof, lied again, and swore she was his sister; then 
buried her in a nameless grave, far away from her home, and left 
her doting father to find out, how best he might, what had become 
of his only child? What do you think of such a man as that, Lady 
Clevedon ?’ 

‘What can I think,’ said Georgie, who had grown very pale, 
‘except that he was a villain ?’ 

‘A most consummate villain, eh ?’ 

‘A most consummate villain.’ 

‘I am glad you are honest enough to admit that,’ said Richard 
Redmayne, flinging Grace’s locket upon the table, with the false 
back open, and the portrait exposed, ‘although the man is your 
husband.’ 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ cried Georgie. ‘ You must be mad 
to say such a thing.’ 

‘ Look at that,’ he said, pointing to the miniature ; ‘ whose face 
is that, do you think ?’ 

Alas for the fidelity of portraiture! The photograph of Hubert 
Walgrave Harcross, improved and beautified by the miniature painter, 
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every mark of care and thought and age eliminated, much more 
nearly resembled the elegant baronet than the studious lawyer. 
Georgie’s heart began to beat wildly, and her hand shook so much, 
that she could scarcely lift that fatal trinket. She did take it up, 
however, and looked at it with a long despairing gaze. 

‘This is my husband’s portrait, certainly,’ she said, in slow 
tremulous tones ; ‘ but what does that prove? Do you suppose that 
anything you can say would make me think ill of him ?’ 

‘O, I daresay you will stand by him whatever he may be,’ cried 
Mr. Redmayne, with a sardonic laugh. ‘ Besides, it all happened 
before he married you, and I suppose with a woman that doesn’t 
count. I’ve heard that some women even like a man better for hav- 
ing been a scoundrel. No, I don’t suppose you will think the worse 
of him for having broken my Grace’s heart.’ 

‘ How dare you talk to me like that? If I thought—if I could 
for a moment believe that he had ever done so base a thing, ever 
been so false and cruel! But I am foolish and wicked to tremble 
like this. As if he ever could have done anything base, as if he 
could have been a coward and a deceiver! How dare you come here 
to try and frighten me with this senseless accusation ?’ 

‘You have your husband’s picture in your hand—the locket he 
sent my daughter.’ 

‘Do you think I will believe that ?’ cried Georgie, with a des- 
perate courage, ready to defy this man—nay, Fate itself—rather 
than acknowledge that her idol could err. ‘ How can I tell by what 
means you came by this locket ? You may have found it somewhere, 
and invented this hateful story.’ 

‘It was a love-gift to my daughter; there are plenty who know 
that. There is a secret spring, you see—the portrait is not meant 
for common eyes—quite a lover’s trick. And this man was false and 
secret in all he did.’ 

‘ The picture proves nothing,’ Georgie said, with recovered firm- 
ness, ‘and your accusation is as ridiculous as it is offensive. My 
husband only came to England last year; until that time he had 
lived entirely abroad.’ 

‘ Were you with him all the time, that you can answer for him 
so boldly? People come backwards .and forwards sometimes, even 
without telling all their friends about it. I have been to Australia 
and back twice within the last seven years. That man came to 
Brierwood under a false name, and amused himself looking about 
his own estate, I suppose, on the sly; and when he got tired of that, 
amused himself with breaking my daughter’s heart. He came re- 
commended by John Wort, the steward; and when I wanted to hunt 
him down, John Wort stood between him and my vengeance. Fate 
sent me here to-day, or I might never have known the name of my 
daughter’s murderer.’ 
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‘I will not believe it,’ repeated Georgie, but this time in a help- 
less hopeless tone, that was very pitiful. O God! the case seemed 
made out so fully, and that miniature in her hand was so strong a 
corroboration of the miserable story. What motive could this man 
have for torturing her with a fabrication ? Were the accusation ever 
so false—and false it must be—the accuser spoke in good faith. 

She put her hands before her face, trying to be calm, to quiet 
the fast-growing confusion of her brain. 

‘There is some mistake,’ she said at last. ‘I am very sorry 
for you; but, believe me, you are completely wrong in your suspicion 
of my husband. If I do not know every detail of his past life—and 
I think I do, for he has told me so much about himself—I know, at 
least, that he is good and honourable, utterly incapable of a base or 
cowardly action. I should be most unworthy of his love and trust, 
if I could think ill of him. I cannot tell how this mistake may have 
arisen, or how you came by that locket; but I can say—yes, with 
the utmost confidence—that my husband is guiltless of any wrong 
against you or your daughter.’ 

She raised her head proudly, looking Francis Clevedon’s slan- 
derer full in the face. Even if he were guilty, it was her duty to 
defend him; but she could not think him guilty. Circumstances 
might lie, but not Francis Clevedon. 

-Richard Redmayne surveyed her with a half-contemptuous pity. 

‘ Of course you'll stand by him,’ he said; ‘stand me out that 
he wasn’t there, that the portrait you’ve got in your hand is some- 
body else’s portrait. Women are always ready to do that sort of 
thing. I’m very sorry for you, Lady Clevedon; but I mean to have 
some kind of reckoning with this truthful and honourable husband 
of yours. I mean to let the world hereabouts know what kind of a 
gentleman Sir Francis Clevedon is. Where can I find him ?’ 

‘ You are not going to talk about this wretched business before 
everybody—to make a scene?’ cried Georgie, with a woman’s na- 
tural horror of open scandal. 

‘I mean to have it out with Sir Francis whenever and wherever 
I see him. Give me back that locket, if you please.’ 

He took it from Georgie’s hand, and tied it to his watch-ribbon. 

‘You cannot see Sir Francis this evening; it is quite impos- 
sible.’ 

‘ T’'ll find that out for myself,’ he said, passing her, and going 
out of the room. 

Georgie followed him into the hall, where he paused, looking 
about him with a puzzled air. A couple of men-servants were loung- 
ing by the open door, and Georgie felt herself safe. If necessary, 
she would order them to turn this man out ofthe house. She would 
do it rather than see her husband assailed in the midst of his friends. 
Who could tell what mischief such an accusation might do him in 
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the estimation of his little world, however baseless the charge might 
be ? 

Mr. Redmayne went up to one of the servants, and asked whe- 
ther Sir Francis was still in the house. 

‘No, sir; my master went back to the grounds just now with 
General Cheviot,’ answered the man, looking at Richard Redmayne’s 
pale face and loosened neckerchief with some astonishment. He 
was not one of the house visitors, and had clearly no business in 
that place ; yet he looked too respectable a person to have any sin- 
ister motive for his intrusion—a gentleman who had been overcome 
by bitter beer or champagne, perhaps, and had wandered this way 
in mere purposeless meandering. 

‘ How long is it since he went out ?’ asked Richard impatiently. 
‘ What do you mean by ‘just now” ?’ 

‘Ten minutes, if you want to be so uncommon exact about it,’ 
replied the retainer, with an offended air. ‘And, I say, if you’re 
one of the tenants, this ain’t the place as you’re invited to. There’s 
the tenants’ marquee; that’s your place.’ 

Rick Redmayne passed him without deigning to notice this re- 
proof. If Francis Clevedon had gone back to the grounds, it was 
his business to follow him. It mattered little where they met, so 
long as they met speedily. 

Georgie had remained by the library door, almost hidden by the 
deep embrasure. She came out into the hall when Richard Red- 
mayne was gone. 

‘Send some one to look for your master immediately,’ she said 
to one of the men, ‘or go yourself, if that will save time, and tell 
him I want to speak to him at once in my own room.’ 

‘Yes, my lady; perhaps I’d better go myself.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I think you had. And be sure you tell Sir Francis 
I wish to speak to him at once.’ 

She stood in the porch for a little while, watching the footman 
as he crossed the lawn, making his way in and out among the com- 
pany with tolerable celerity. She watched him till he was out of 
sight, and then went slowly up the broad oak staircase to the room 
with the oriel window, and flung herself on her knees before her pet 
arm-chair, and buried her head in the silken pillows, and sobbed as 
if her heart were broken. Yet she told herself over and over again 
that, come what might, she would never believe him guilty. But 
what if, when she told him Richard Redmayne’s accusation, as she 
meant to tell it, word for word—what if he should admit the justice 
of the charge, strike her dumb by the confession of his infamy? He 
infamous, he a traitor, he who had so often told her that his past 
life did not hold act or thought that he cared to keep secret from 
her! He stand before her unabashed, in the character of a cold- 
blooded seducer! The thing was not possible. And then she re- 
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membered the face that had smiled at her in the locket—his face, 
and no other. No thought of Hubert Harcross, and that notorious 
likeness between the two men, ever flashed across her brain. Her 
mind was too full of that one image. Love narrows the universe to 
a circle hardly wider than a wedding-ring. She could not look be- 
yonu the husband of her choice and the shadow that had come 
between them. 

She rose from her knees at last, after vainly endeavouring to 
pray, and went to the open window, keeping herself hidden behind 
the silken curtain, and looking out across the idle crowds, with that 
brazen dance music sounding in her ears—the slender thread of the 
last street song spun out to attenuation in the last popular waltz. 

He would deny, he would explain, she told herself again and 
again, angry with her own weak spirit for wavering ever so little, 
yet not able altogether to overcome a sickening sense of fear. If 
he would only come, and hear her strange story, and set everything 
right with a few words ! 

‘He has but to look me in the face, and tell me how deeply I 
have wronged him, and my heart will be at rest,’ she said to her- 
self, straining her eyes in their search for that one familiar figure. 

She could not see him, and he did not come to her. She would 
have gone in quest of him herself, but that would have been to run 
the. risk of missing him altogether, should he have received her 


message, and be on his way to her room. In that large house, and 
in those crowded grounds, it was so easy to miss any one. No, it 
was wiser to wait; and she waited, looking at the villagers dancing 
in the sunset, at the lights beginning to shine out one by one among 
the trees, as the evening shadows deepened, looking at them with- 
out seeing them. 
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TO-MORROW 


To-nicutT she sail’d o’er windy seas, 
Under a star-enamell’d dome ; 

‘I thank thee, Lord, with low-bent knees, 
Baby to-morrow sees its home.’ 


As fruit is hid by tender leaves, 
Her arms embraced her little child. 
To-morrow !—ah, trust which but deceives, 
Hope, on fruition’s marge beguiled ! 


What fortunes in men’s short lives fall, 
From bud to fruit, from stalk to grain ! 
She may not hear its lisping call, 
Not fondle its feeble feet again. 


No more, in all the circling hours, 
The mother’s hands, which never tire, 
May round its head with first spring flowers, 
Or rock it by the winter fire. 


‘ My sweet, and all the world to me!’ 

Touch’d by some cold sad thought, she cried, 
Half wondering, nor turn’d to see 

Death standing silent by her side ; 


Who loosed the storm-fiend from his lair, 

And bade him lash the bristling wave, 
And heard a voice, else lost in air, 

‘ Help, Lord in heaven! my darling save!’ 


Vain voice! ere Morn in the orient met, 
Peering from rosy portals, Day, 
The stone on both their mouths was set 
No mortal hand may roll away. 
JAMES MEW. 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


VIII. SAHARA-GARDENS AND BEHEMOTH-GATE. 


I HAPPENED to be walking one forenoon along Brain-street, E.C., 
towards Floodgate, and literally thinking of nothing at all, like the 
gentleman in the ballad ; for I was expected to write a leading article 
for the morrow’s issue of the Steam Whistle, a journal with which I 
have been long connected, and I could think of nothing at all as a 
peg on which that same leader could be hung. I looked in at the 
windows of the Punch office, but there were no ideas for sale there. 
The editor, no doubt, in Whitefriars hard by, wanted them all for 
himself. I stared at the caricatures in the étalage of the stationer’s 
shop which was once Mr. Bogue’s publishing warehouse; and I 
halted opposite the office of the T’attenham-corner Chronicle to read 
the telegram (just wafered up by a small boy of sporting appearance) 
to the effect that the Chopshire Stakes had been won by Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros coming in second, and Quagga making a bad third. That 
announcement didn’t help me much. It was a very wet and very 
muddy forenoon, and across the blank disc of my mind there sud- 
denly flashed an arrowy suggestion, to the effect that a neat para- 
graph concerning the antiquity of umbrellas might form a fitting 
exordium to the required essay ; but I was fain to remember that I 
had recently exhausted the history of umbrellas in connection with 
the successful candidate at the Roughborough election having shel- 
tered himself behind a Sangster’s best from a shower of brickbats 
and cabbage-stumps hurled at him by a patriotic band of non-electors. 
Blankness reigned again in awful autocracy; and of all the block- 
heads pacing Brain-street, E.C., on that particular day, I was, it 
may be, for the nonce the most idiotic. 

You know the great banking-house of Obverse, Reverse, Milled- 
rim, and Co., of which her Grace the Duchess of Tanaquil (old Sir 
John Milledrim’s daughter and coheiress: there has not been an 
Obverse or a Reverse in the firm for centuries) is now the senior 
partner. Obverse’s bank has always attractions for me when I am in 
an idle and ‘ moony’ mood ; it looks so black, so strong, so wealthy, 
does the old house. Trapbois, the money scrivener of Alsatia, was a 
customer in King Jamie’s time; that is to say, he kept just enough 
cash at Obverse’s to form a working balance, on the strength of which 
he could get discounted, at five per cent, the little bills which he 
had ‘ done’ for Lord Nigel Oliphant and other members of the no- 
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bility and gentry at sixty per cent. Nell Gwynne too, if I remember 
aright, had an account at the Brain-street goldsmith’s—banking and 
byjouterie went hand-in-hand in those days—and on several occasions 
obtained monetary advances on such tangible securities as forks and 
spoons, and toilet ornaments of the precious metals. Well, I was 
sauntering lazily enough by Obverse’s, still thinking of nothing at 
all—the nonentity in question was the balance at my banker’s— 
when I ran against my old friend and schoolmate Charles Chequer- 
ley. Stay: ‘twas Charles who ran against me. I was ‘ loafing,’ 
and he, as usual, was in a desperate hurry. 

I have known Charles Chequerley—well, ever so many years. 
We were intimates when this old hat was new, and long before this 
old heart put on an epidermis of hippopotamus-hide. We two have 
paidled in the burn together, and have pulled the gowans fine, which 
belonged to the proprietor of a market-garden next door to our school ; 
and an awful row did he raise on the subject of his gowans. Charles 
has been his pint-stoup to my pint-stoup, and we have had a right 
good willie waucht, and done a variety of other ridiculous things in 
early youth and manhood. Charles was remarkable in his scholastic 
days for giving away his pocket-money in the most lavish manner 
early in the ‘ half,’ and then borrowing the petty cash of his school- 
fellows. If you pressed him for repayment, he thrashed you; for he 
was a strong boy and a handsome, and though perfectly unscrupu- 
lous, exceedingly generous and deservedly popular. He was a won- 
derful arithmetician, and ‘ did’ the sums for all the class; keeping, 
besides, most accurate accounts of his financial transactions with us 
in a ledger, waste-book, cash-book, and day-book, and in a fine Ro- 
man hand; but when he went home for the holidays, it was generally 
discovered that Mrs. Crupp, at the cake and sweetstuff shop opposite, 
had a tremendous score against him; and I even heard that during 
the last half he positively borrowed seventeen-and-sixpence from a 
pretty domestic who attended to the linen and small-tooth-comb de- 
partment of our education. True to his financial instincts, he insisted 
on giving this young lady—Jane Rigby was her name, and she stole 
bread-and-jam for us with the greatest dexterity and dispatch—an 
I O U representing the amount of his indebtedness. A rumour ran 
among us that Jane subsequently took legal proceedings in the county 
court on this security, but was nonsuited in consequence of the 
I O U’s being somewhat combined with a promise of marriage in 
poetry. I daresay the much-mooted document was only a valentine; 
for boys (and girls) do exaggerate so. Charles’s father was reputed 
to be somebody ‘in the City,’ and to be possessed of enormous 
wealth. Fond even at that early age of rotund verbosity of diction, 
I remember writing home to my sister that our head boy was the 
son of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England : I think 
I added, vaguely associating the Church of England with Thread- 
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needle-street, ‘as by law established.’ Charles’s banking prestige 
ended by his papa being bankrupt. He omitted to pay two ‘ halves’’ 
schooling to Mr. Bogryne, our instructor; retired to Malmoi in 
Sweden; married his deceased wife’s sister, and otherwise com- 
ported himself in an immoral and irresponsible manner. 

I lost sight of Charles Chequerley for many years; but one day 
(I was much concerned with theatrical matters just then) he sent 
me (from De Beauvoir-square, Hackney) the manuscript of a five- 
act comedy, asking me to use my interest with the London man- 
agers in order to obtain its immediate representation. If it wasn’t 
in my way, he added, would I send him orders for two for the 
Olympic, to see Robson, any night except Saturday? It was not in 
my way, so I sent him back the manuscript and the orders, and 
saw no more of him till one foggy November morning, when, hap- 
pening to have some business in the Court of Bankruptcy, Basing- 
hall-street, I met Charles on the remarkably filthy staircase of the 
tribunal in question. He was very shabby; wore spectacles; in- 
formed me that he was an accountant in Pope’s Head-alley, and 
offered to assist me in ‘ getting my figures together,’ if I had ‘ any- 
thing to file.’ He was remarkable, he told me, for making ‘ private 
expenditure shipshape ;’ and I could not help thinking, in that con- 
nection, on his transactions with Mrs. Crupp of the cake-shop, and 
Jane Rigby of the small-tooth-cgmb department. Let me see: where 
was it- that I next met Charles ?—was it at Riga, where he was 
agent for the Livonian bondholders? No, stay; it was at Madrid. 
Charles was travelling in great state and splendour. He had obtained 
a concession for the construction of a railway from the Escorial to 
the Alhambra, passing through the Irvarambla and the island of 
Barataria (whose governor, indeed, Don Sanchez de Panga y Asno 
y Borrico, was his great friend and backer); and was, besides, finan- 
cial manager to the Universal Development Company of Andalusia 
and the Asturian mines, an organisation which proposed to buy up, 
for the next five-and-twenty years, all the orange groves between 
Seville and Granada, all the cork and chestnut forests in the Sierra 
Morena, and all the sherry bodegas in Cadiz and Puerto Santa 
Maria. The Universal Company came to serious grief within six 
months, and during the process of winding-up some very ugly re- 
marks were made by the vice-chancellor concerning poor Charles. I 
heard of him afterwards as secretary to the Hospital for Chilblains ; 
as collector to the fund for erecting a memorial to Prince Le Boo ; 
and as agent to the Midnight Morality through the Intermediary of 
Muffins Society ; and then I was without intelligence of him for 
a very long time, as frequently happens in the case of friends whose 
interests are financial, and whose careers are chequered. It was 
quite a toss as to where Charles might be. Quaffing champagne, 
haply, at Hombourg; or supping skilly, perchance, in Holloway gaol. 
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However, he was in Brain-street that muddy forenoon, hurry- 
ing out of Obverse, Reverse, and Milledrim’s banking-house to his 
brougham, which was standing at the kerb, and consequently block- 
ing up the traffic. Charles was as large as life; nay, a great deal 
larger than his living presentment had been on the last occasion of 
my meeting him. He had gained in flesh, and, as it seemed to me, 
in stature; he was splendidly clad, and a number of chains, rings, 
and other trinkets were glittering and glancing about his person. 
Things were evidently going well with my old schoolfellow, and that 
fact perhaps induced in my mind the impression that he had grown: 
why not ? A dear Bohemian friend of mine, and who from his cradle 
to his grave was a martyr to a combination of diseases, used to 
declare that, sick as he might be, the possession of a ten-pound 
note would always restore him to health. An accumulation of crisp 
bank-paper seemed to have produced a similar effect upon Charles 
Chequerley: much money had made him tall and stout snd hand- 
some. He was red-haired, rather repulsively so in boyhood, and 
freckled ; and I well remember his scraggy, ragged red whiskers in 
the days when he was an accountant in Pope’s Head-alley ; but his 
locks were now of a warm auburn, bordering on chestnut, and, with 
his beard and moustache, well kempt and glossy. You see that 
money will do so many things. It will purchase for you all the 
treasures of Messrs. Atkinson’s and Mr. Rimmel’s shops; it will 
bring you in commercial communication with Mrs. 8. A. Allen: you 
may be sans eyes, sans nose, sans teeth, sans arms, sans legs, sans 
liver, sans everything almost; but with money nearly all your physical 
deficiencies can be supplied. There is but one thing that money will 
not do: it will not weigh up the anchor which the grisly mariners at 
the bow cast—how the chains rattle !—into the haven of Death. 

I glanced at Chequerley’s brougham. It was crammed inside 
with letters and papers, parliamentary blue-books, despatch-boxes, 
and what-not; but as to its exterior, the perfection of style was 
undeniable. Beautifully-matched pair of bright bays; little black 
waterproofs on their backs to guard them from the damp chill ; 
coachman in orthodox buckskins and ‘ pickle-jars’ (brown-topped 
boots) and dogskin gloves (eight-and-a-quarter), which you might be 
certain had not cost less than three-and-ninepence a pair at Thresher 
and Glennie’s. Dark-panelled brougham, quietly picked out with 
magenta, and Charlie’s crest—a candle, burning at both ends, proper, 
with the motto, Alient appetens sui profusus. 

He grasped me by both hands (there never was such an affec- 
tionate creature), and looking at me through his beamy spectacles, 
which were gold-rimmed now, asked me what I had been doing with 
myself these last five hundred years. I answered that I had been 
going on in my usual manner, working very hard as a day-labourer ; 
whereupon he dug me sportively in the ribs, and remarked, ‘ Droll 
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dog! always full of your fun. We know all about your ‘“ work.” 
Billiards, eh ? Behind the scenes, lobster suppers, broiled bones, 
influence of the press, ha!’ 

There was never any use arguing with Charles Chequerley, so I 
let him have his way. 

‘Chopped yet ?’ he resumed (telegraphing meanwhile some in- 
structions to his coachman). ‘Come and chop at the Croesus Club in 
Broad Arrow-street. It’s the only first-rate club where you can chop 
a man. Too early to chop, eh? So it is; but I’ve been up since 
five inthe morning. Glass of dry sherry, any way, at-the ‘‘ Cheese” ? 
Lampet’—this was to the coachman—‘ drive to the Junior Pickles 
and Preservative Club in Pall Mall, and wait for me. I shall take 
a hansom from the half-yearly meeting of the South-Western of Tar- 

‘tarus Railway. And, Lampet, give me some silver, will you ?’ 

With a keen remembrance of our old schooldays I watched the 
coachman, after long fumbling in the pockets of his buckskins, and 
with a somewhat rueful expression of countenance, produce two half- 
crowns, which he handed to his master. But, after all, there was 
nothing extraordinary in the fact of a man of large means requiring 
small change on an emergency. Had not Charles just come out of 
a bank? Well, you could scarcely expect him to draw a cheque for 
five shillings ; and I remember a very worldly-wise friend once telling 
me that he never knew a millionaire who had ready-money in his 
pocket enough to pay for a cab. ‘And, more than that,’ my sage 
acquaintance was wont to continue, ‘don’t you be fool enough to 
lend a rich man any silver when he wants any; no, not even if 
Rothschild were the asker. He’ll never pay you back. How can 
you expect a capitalist to trouble himself about such trifles as half- 
crowns ?’ So I was very glad, on the whole, that Charles had bor- 
rowed the small change from Mr. Lampet on the box, and not from 
me. Otherwise I very much fear that I should have been hopelessly 
mulct in the sum of two glasses of dry sherry at the ‘ Cheese,’ and 
in the cab-fare to and from the South-Western of Tartarus Railway 
Company’s offices to boot. 

As Charles stepped into the hansom he was good enough to 
make me promise to dine with him on the ensuing Wednesday— 
just a week thence—at his ‘ crib’ in Skye Park. ‘It'll be a biggish 
dinner,’ he went on, ‘ and Mrs. C. will send you the customary paste- 
board to your club. War-paint, lots of people, music in the evening, 
and all that kind of thing. I’m doing business on rather a heavy 
scale just now. After that we'll have a quiet little snack some day 
at the Junior Pickles, and talk about old times. Remember, Wed- 
nesday next. But you'll get the card. I shall make out that you're 
no end of a swell full of anecdote ; so please be as funny as you can.’ 
And away went Charles in his hansom. 

A day or two afterwards the club-porter handed me an enormous 
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envelope, with a coat-of-arms on the seal so large and so imposing 
in its heraldic hieroglyphy, that ere I broke the wax I fancied it must 
be an invitation to dine at the Mansion House, or with the Wor- 
shipful Company of Boot-Clickers at the very least. It proved, 
however, to be the ‘ customary pasteboard,’ in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Cross Chequerley requested the honour of my company to 
dinner, at eight o’clock, at 999 Sahara-gardens, Behemoth-gate, 
Skye Park, W. The address nearly took my breath away; but I 
looked it up subsequently in Boyle’s Court Guide, and found my 
friend duly scheduled as 


‘ CHEQUERLEY, Charles Cross, Esq., F.I.Z.S., Consul-General for 
Macassarine Republic, 999 Sahara-gardens, Behemoth-gate, 
Skye Park, W.; Pactolus Chambers, Old Broad Arrow-street, 
E.C.; Watermail Court, Bucks; and Glen Bawbee, Kyloe- 
shire, N.B.’ 


‘Charles Chequerley,’ I said musingly, sticking the enormous 
copper-plate-engraved placard in my chimney-glass, ‘is certainly 
doing business on a heavy scale just now.’ 

I duly presented myself at eight o’clock on the appointed Wed- 
nesday evening ; but it was not without infinite pains on the part of 
a not wholly unintelligent cabman, and the employment of some 
perhaps justifiably strong language (through the trap in the roof, 
and aided by an umbrella), that we reached Sahara-gardens, Behe- 
moth-gate. The district was seemingly at the end of the world of 
the Western postal district ; and was much nearer the extremity 
of the Royal Gardens at Fullbottomedwigton than Skye Park. 
Passing policemen, when appealed to by my distracted Jehu, in- 
formed him that Sahara was one o’ them new blocks of houses about 
a mile beyond the turnpike ; and cabmen on the stand, hailed with 
a view of eliciting farther renseignements, would reply that it was 
straight ahead close to the new church, over a ’arf-crown fare from 
the Hadamantine Harch. But there seemed to be fifty new churches 
between the ‘ Hadamantine Harch’ and a public-house under the 
sign of the Leviathan, which adjoined the site of a defunct turn- 
pike. The night was foggier than even that morning had been 
when I met Charles in Brain-street; and we had to push our way 
through compact battalions of steaming white blanketing, monstrous 
piles of many-storied mansions starting up from time to time close 
against the horse’s blinkers. We were nearly driving down several 
areas, and up several flights of steps, and I know that we twice 
came in collision with a gas-lamp, and once with the railings of Skye 
Park. Then my cabman insisted on knocking at the door of a pa- 
lace of stucco seven stories high, which he declared was the build- 
ing of whic we were in quest. The door was opened by a colossal 
footman in superb livery (many more retainers, equally sumptuous 
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in their attire, were visible within), and a powerful odour of roast 
meat issuing from the lower regions somewhat confirmed the driver’s 
opinion. But, alas! he was in error. The palace was 874 Great 
Ketch-street, Gallows-gate, the residence of Sir Chowder Dhoolei 
Dawk, K.S.I., a Judge of the High Court of Calcutta; and we were 
about to be contumeliously dismissed, when the bright idea occurred 
to me of slipping a shilling into the hand of the superb footman, and 
asking him the real situation of Sahara-gardens. They fortunately 
proved to commence next door to the Leviathan tavern; so my cab- 
man had only to pull up at a few dozen doors out of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine to enable us to reach at last the desired haven. 
We did not sit down to dinner until nearly nine o’clock : in fact, 
only Charles and his wife, with a deaf old lady with flaxen ringlets, 
and speechless, presumably a poor relation, were present in the 
dining-room when I arrived ; and I fancied that my host was rather 
flustered by my arriving so early, and held that it was not quite the 
thing for ‘no end of a swell’ to do. He did not, however, forget 
to repeat his injunction to me to be ‘as funny as I could,’ and as I 
happened to be suffering from a sharp twitch of toothache, and to 
have increased my discomposure by giving half a sovereign in lieu 
of a sixpence to the intelligent cabman, you may imagine the re- 
markably favourable frame of mind in which I found myself for being 
‘funny.’ By degrees, under salutes of thunders of heavy artillery 
from the knockers below, the remainder of the company arrived. We 
sat down to dinner some twenty strong. I was introduced to every- 
body ; but I had never heard, in the course of my life, the names of 
any one of my fellow-guests ; which was discomforting ; for in ordi- 
nary London intercourse it is hard indeed ifa middle-aged man 
does not light upon at least three people he knows in a party of 
half a score. But here I knew nobody. Dr. Huggs, Dr. Muggs, 
Dr. Chuggs: all medical men I opined, from their smooth bald 
heads and plaited shirt-fronts. Thank goodness, I didn’t know 
those members of the faculty. Mr. Hardyknute, a stern man with 
black whiskers like a pair of blacking-brushes : I set him down at 
once as a conveyancer in Aceldama Fields. Mr. Cesar Spong: 
he was palpably an American, and talked familiarly of his friends 
Thomas Carlyle and Alfred Tennyson. Where Charles had caught 
this Transatlantic stranger, and whether he was a member of Con- 
gress or the keeper of a faro-bank in Euchre-street, New York (he 
might have been both), I am unable to tell. The rest of the in- 
vited were totally devoid of any distinguishing characteristics, men- 
tal or physical. They muttered to each other in undertones, and 
so far as my experience of my next (male) neighbour went the staple 
of conversation was the price of butcher’s meat as influenced by the 
prices of stocks. Stay, one man at dessert began to say something 
about marine insurances and bottomry bonds; but he timeously 
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choked himself with a piece of pine-apple, and was thenceforward 
mute. The women were wonderful: they outnumbered the men-folk, 
I think; and the combined length of the trains (in cherry-coloured, 
mauve, maize, sky-blue, and emerald-green silks and satins) worn 
by, say, sixteen ladies, must have amounted to at least thirty-two 
yards. They entered the room like so many moving panoramas of 
the Mississippi, and you thought they were never coming to an end. 
Diamonds and other rare gems sparkled on their lovely persons— 
some of their number were really pretty girls—but, as a rule, they 
said nothing, having, I was inclined to think, nothing to say. I 
took down a very tall young lady, with about a hundredweight of 
false plaits streaming down between her well-developed scapulas : 
on the top of these plaits was a quantity of artificial flowers, and on 
the top of them something which, for lack of a better name, I must 
call a ‘ fizgig.’ I know that it bobbed and wagged and sparkled. 
I tried this tall young lady conversationally with croquet, Schi- 
bert’s Wanderer, Mr. Spurgeon, the Darwinian theory, the higher 
education of women, the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, spiritualism, 
the Monday popular concerts, the dove tournaments at Hurling- 
ham, Mr. Voysey’s heretical opinions, and the game of bézique ; but 
all was in vain. I tried to draw her out with respect to short skirts 
and high-heeled boots—in vain. She ate and drank prodigiously ; 
and when I asked her what she thought of Mr. Millais’s ‘ Chill Oc- 
tober,’ she said, ‘Thank you!’ What are you to do with a young 
person who says, ‘ Thank you!’ when she has nothing to be thankful 
for? I was relapsing into a state grievously melancholy, when I 
remembered Charles’s entreaty to be funny, and fired-off at discreet 
intervals no less than five of my most popular dinner-stories, and 
three really good jokes—one, relative to bread-sauce, which I have 
rarely known to fail. All these witticisms were utter failures: not a 
laugh was heard, not a smile dispelled the vacuous gloom which sat 
brooding on the dark abyss of inanity in the countenances of the girls ; 
and long hours afterwards (so it seemed to me), when we went up- 
stairs to join the ladies, Charles whispered to me reproachfully that 
he had never known me so unlike myself, and that I must be de- 
cidedly hipped. Perhaps I had not been funny; perhaps it was the 
toothache which had made me dull. Ah, no; it was the blighting 
miasma of Sahara-gardens and the upas shadows of Behemoth-gate. 

The dinner was one of the most gorgeous at which, in the course 
of a life sufficiently fertile in gastronomic experiences, I had ever 
sat down. ‘There was a great deal too much of everything: too 
many servants in and out of livery; too many viands and too many 
wines, and too many plates and dishes and knives and forks. The 
entire stock-in-trade of Benson and Copeland and Gardiner, in the 
way of plate, earthenware, china, and glass, seemed to be heaped 
on that banqueting-board. An acre or two of the Royal Horticultural 
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Gardens at South Kensington seemed to have been called into re- 
quisition for the decoration of the épergnes; and the contents of a 
middling-sized hothouse were en évidence in the skape of prize pine- 
apples, grapes, and peaches; in fact, there was a superfluity of 
all things save jollity. After the ladies had swept out of the dining- 
room, carrying their queues behind them, like so many sheep be- 
longing to a fashionable Bopeep, the gentlemen addressed them- 
selves to their wine, took too much, and sat an unconscionable long 
time over it. I whispered something about a cigar to Charles; but 
he frowned in an ominous manner, and whispered that Mrs. C. 
wouldn’t hear of such a thing. By this time I was profoundly miser- 
able, and, I think, should have run away, but Charles kept a sharp 
eye on my movements, and I really believe had instructed the tallest 
footman to take away my hat and greatcoat, lest I should elope in- 
continent. I was doomed to drink the Saharan cup to the dregs, 
and to partake of Behemoth—that great ox—to the last parings of 
his horns and his hoofs. 

We went, that is to say, I was taken, upstairs to the ladies, the 
muttering guests, very red about the ears with port-wine and bur- 
gundy (the claret, in magnificently-cut jugs, was detestable), follow- 
ing, and conspiring among themselves, I suppose, about those eternal 
consols in connection with the machinations of the carcass butchers. 
The iadies were on ottomans and sulkies and pouffs dotted about a 
series of magnificent saloons full of chandeliers, crimson satin-dam- 
ask and gold furniture, mirrors, girandoles, consoles, lustres, and 
three-piled velvet carpets. The appointments were all on the most 
luxurious scale; but in the way of fine-art, not so much as a six- 
penny carte de visite or a bust in Parian was to be seen. anywhere. 
Grim silence set in, with intervals of ladies, so it seemed to me, 
being dragged to the piano by men clad in evening dress and of 
determined mien, and being there made to play and sing in a dis- 
cordant manner. When relieved from this harmonic treadmill, they 
were dragged back again (‘ escorted,’ I believe, is the proper term) 
to their seats, when they relapsed into silence, biting the tops of 
their fans, or examining with apparently the utmost interest any 
portion of their gloves which had become unsewn. Then attendants 
glided about with trays of tea- and coffee-cups, stumbling with those 
refreshments, and all but upsetting them over the variegated trains. 
How long they sat there, I don’t know: they may be sitting there 
still, for aught I know; and may intend to sit there for ever and 
ever; but shortly after midnight I took heart of grace, and, stealing 
downstairs, fled from Sahara-gardens, Behemoth-gate. I have not 
left my card, and my name is consequently erased from Mrs. Che- 
querley’s visitors’ list. I have not seen Charles since that awful 
night. 








IN A COUNTRY HOUSE 


TI. ARRIVING. 


Ir may be large or small, a lordly castle or a simple house; it may 
be high on a hill in the midst of ancestral trees, or unpretendingly 
placed in a few acres of demesne; it may be called a Place, a Hall, 
a Grange, a Castle, a Park, or a Cottage; but in each of these 
phases and under either of these names it is vastly pleasant—is a 
country house. Perhaps it has been inhabited by many generations 
of a baronial line, whose blue blood in days of old has more than 
once darkened on the floors; or it may be the quiet home of your 
maiden aunt, built forty years ago, and to which for thirty-nine the 
good old lady has annually asked her favourite nephew. It seems 
pleasantest perhaps in Scotland, though this may be from the fact 
that Scotch houses are generally open in the pleasantest portion of 
the year; but whether it be in Hampshire or Norfolk, Cardiganshire 
or Durham, Perthshire or Kerry, it is never with dislike that one 
looks forward to a sojourn in a country house. 

And then the objects of a visit are so many. It may be that 
you are asked to spend Christmas with your relations, and that a 
vision of fair faces and happy voices, the latter mingled with the 
merry patter of childish feet, lights up the gloom of your bachelor 
life, and as you look forward to plum-pudding and Christmas-trees, 
you feel what a fool you are to be single. Or you may be going to 
hunt ; and with the cheering knowledge that a string of good ones 
has preceded you, that your servant has relieved you of all care of 
your luggage, and that snug quarters and a nice set are awaiting 
you, you take your place in the Leicester express, with the delight- 
ful feeling that everything would be right if the confounded train 
would only go a little quicker. Or you may be going to a ball, 
perhaps to Teignmouth, whence you have received a pressing invita- 
tion from an old friend. 

‘ You'll come to our ball: since we parted 
I’ve thought of you more than I'll say ; 
Indeed, I was half broken-hearted 
For a week, when they took you away. 
Fond fancy brought back to my slumbers 
Our walks on the Ness and the Den, 
And echo’d the musical numbers 
Which you used to sing to me then. 
I know the romance, since tis over, 
’T were idle or worse to recall ; 
I know you're a terrible rover : 
But, Clarence, you'll come to our ball.’ 
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Or you may be going to shoot, or to cricket, or to act, or to talk ; 
to dine and sleep, or to stay a month; to be one of a large party, or 
to ‘find only ourselves ;’ to be on company stilts, or a tame cat; to 
amuse others, or be amused yourself; to keep an old engagement, 
or to make fourteen; to see old or make new friends. But of what- 
ever sort it be, if you are an Englishman at heart, you will not be 
sorry to be going to a country house. 

It is remarkable that if you are shy—and Englishmen are pro- 
verbially shy—there are few occasions on which you will display your 
shyness to greater disadvantage than when you arrive at a country 
house. There will probably be in all your deeds and words a pre- 
valence of mauvaise honte, which the most good-natured and well- 
mannered host cannot entirely dissipate, though it disappears directly 
the butler announces dinner. For this latter reason most people 
endeavour by every means in their power to arrive as short a time 
as is compatible with the functions of valets and lady’s-maids before 
that meal. Sometimes, however, trains don’t suit, or distances are 
inconvenient ; and there is an uncomfortable choice between waiting 
at a small station and dawdling on a dirty road, or making your 
appearance in your host’s drawing-room at about five o’clock. In 
the latter case, woe betide you! Far worse and far longer than the 
dread ten minutes before a London dinner is the time to be spent in 
the drawing-room before you can escape upstairs or out of doors. If 
there are many people in your predicament you either know them, or 
you do not. Ifyou do, you have nothing much to say after you 
have asked them about thrice where they have come from. You 
and they are probably dusty and tired, and longing for hot water. 
You have not shaken down with your new associates, and can only 
talk spasmodically and without interest. If you do not know them, 
you feel more compelled and less inclined to make small-talk. You 
cannot hammer away at the weather for above five minutes, and 
there are few occasions at which that prolific subject leads to less. 
You hardly have time to open some serious topic, and you are not 
in a condition to produce conversational trifles with any degree of 
comfort to yourself. In a word, you welcome with glee the moment 
when you can escape to your room, and in the luxury of dressing- 
gown and slippers read the last number of Belgravia till the gong 
bids you to dress. 

A shade better than arriving at tea-time is arriving just before 
luncheon. Even that meal seems to set you at your ease, and as 
you are probably the only arrival, you have not, as in the former 
case, the painful feeling that your hostess is bored to death with the 
duty of welcoming a lot of people who are painfully shy. The draw- 
back is that most of the men are probably out, and your arrival 
necessitates some change in the programme for the afternoon. 

Some people, only men of course, arrive in the morning of an 
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important day, and plunge at once into the picnic or cricket-match 
or covert-shooting which is the main object of their visit. These 
are wise men in their generation, but only enjoy their privilege as 
long as celibacy allows them. 

It is observable that, as regards arriving at a country house, men 
are in a far worse plight than women. Girls can bolt to their friends’ 
rooms, married women can plead fatigue and go to their own; but 
men, luckless men, must, after they have made their bow, stay with 
their hands in their pockets before the fire, or turning over the leaves 
of a book upside down till their hostess makes a move. 

You never can tell what a man is like, or a woman either, by his 
or her behaviour in a drawing-room after their arrival. Of course 
the noisy man talks loudest, and the well-bred man knows best what 
to say. But as a rule the lights and shades of character do not 
appear. For no Englishman ever begins to show himself till he has 

had some soup. 

But the inconveniences of arrival begin even before you have 
reached the drawing-room, and as an instance of this we may men- 
tion the case of two men who were going to a country house for the 
first time. When they arrived at the station at which they were to 
leave the train, a well-appointed footman touched his hat to one of 
them, and said, ‘ The carriage is here, sir, and the cart for the 
luggage.’ They got in, pleased at their good fortune, and it was 
not till they had gone a mile or so that they found out, quite acci- 
dentally, from some joint occupants of the carriage that it belonged 
to a house in exactly the opposite direction to that whither they 
wanted to go. Then what a bother to change their arrangements 
and make new ones, to get their portmanteaus and gun-cases con- 
veyed back to the railway-station, and thence on, while they them- 
selves trudged through the mud! They had one consolation, however, 
from their mistake—they certainly did not arrive too soon. 

Or you may be treated as the great statesman was who, arriving 
at the same time as the fiddler, was shown into the servants’ hall, 
while Mr. Tweedledee was ushered with full ceremony into the library. 
Or you may be like Mr. B., who was proud of his feats of legerde- 
main, and on arriving at a house where he had been invited to help 
to amuse the company by his tricks, was rather nonplussed at being 
asked by the groom of the chambers ‘if he was the conjurer.’ Poor 
B. expressed himself afterwards as having been in an evil dilemma : 
if he said he was not, he did injustice to his own talent ; if he said 
he was, he risked the steward’s-room courtesies awaiting a profes- 
sional rival. 

On the whole, there are few men who do not feel shy going to 
a country house. Perhaps Pelham, the imperturbable Pelham, would 
have been an exception; but even Coningsby ‘ felt a little embar- 
rassed when, without a servant and in a hack chaise, he drew up to 
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the grand portal of Lord Monmouth’s house, and a crowd of retainers 
came forth to receive him. A superior servant inquired his name 
with a stately composure that disdained to be supercilious. It was 
not without some degree of pride that he replied, ‘‘ Mr. Coningsby.”’ 
The effect was magical. It seemed to Coningsby that he was borne 
on the shoulders of the people to his apartment, and he only hoped 
his welcome from their superiors might be as hearty.’ It was, in 
this instance. But then everybody is not a Coningsby. 

The satisfaction, then, is unalloyed which you feel when your ser- 
vant has put out your things and left your hot water, and you can 
devote yourself to the education of your white tie. It is perhaps 
liable to be marred if you find that your varnish bottle has broken 
over your shirts, or that your brother’s tr— hem! are packed up in- 
stead of your own; that your patent-leather boots are left behind, 
or that you have no clean pocket-handkerchiefs. But if you have a 
good servant, you will run few such risks, and if you have a bad one, 
you will be better able to ‘ anger’ him after such a fault. And you 
are unlucky indeed if there is no friend from whom you can borrow, 
so that as, having put the last touch to your hair and your whiskers, 
and looked at yourself with a parting glance in the glass to see that 
all is right, you issue forth from your room, you feel that you can 
face anybody. 


II. DINNER. 


You find you are sadly mistaken when you arrive at the drawing- 
room door, where you again undergo a course of disquietude. Though 
you have felt your white tie four times while-coming downstairs, 
you are not sure yet whether it is properly tied, even if you have 
not a panic that you have forgotten it altogether, so you feel it again. 
Then as you advance from the door to the fireplace—which is your 
inevitable point both in summer and winter—you have a curious 
sensation of being summed-up by every one, whose conversation your 
coming has stopped. 

If you are first, you take refuge in the newspapers on the table, 
which you have probably read already. If there are several down 
already, you endeavour to listen with a fatuous smile to the talk of 
the group nearest you, grateful if they let you join in it. But if you 
are second, woe betide you. It is difficult to imagine a moment of 
ordinary life more embarrassing than that on which, on your first 
night in a country house, you find the drawing-room before dinner 
tenanted by only one person whom you do not know very wellw If 
it is the hostess, you are all right, but the hostess may be late; and 
then, as rubbing your hands you sidle towards the solitary occupant 
of the room, you think what on earth you can say. You cannot 
begin about the weather; you did that before tea. You cannot 
plunge into public events; and after some hesitation, which neither 
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you nor your neighbour quite know who is going to break, you very 
probably make an idiot of yourself by saying, ‘Lady Jones not down 
yet ?’ as if it were not perfectly apparent that unless Lady Jones 
were under the sofa she could not possibly be in the room. 

When the butler opens the door and in a voice of thunder an- 
nounces, ‘ Dinner, my lady,’ or makes a silent bow with the same 
meaning, your troubles are over, and it is ‘my lady’s’ turn for em- 
barrassment. Her husband sweeps away, and leaves her to the fate 
of telling-off her guests according to their precedence. And we pity 
her if she makes a mistake. 

It is very easy, within the limits ofa certain society, to arrange 
‘ going out’ without risk of giving offence; but when those limits 
are passed, there is danger in every step. For instance, who is to 
decide between the third son of a great baronet and the grandson of 
a man whose father was a duke? or between Mrs. Deeds, the wife 
of the eminent lawyer, or Mrs. Bullion, the lady of the wealthy mer- 
chant? And, ridiculous and absurd as it may seem, it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that most women, and not a few men, are extremely 
watchful of the place which is accorded to them when going in to 
dinner. 

It was suggested that people should draw lots ; but the objection 
to that plan is that ill-assorted people might get together. But it 
may well be replied to the objection, that in the present system an at- 
torney-general may go in with Miss Deuxtemps, whilst her favourite 
partner Lord Liebtanze goes in with a political dowager. One way 
of course would be to trust the hostess entirely, though there would 
be much risk of indignation from mammas who are 


‘ planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane,’ 


if thogg young ladies were sent in often with young Detrimental in- 
stead of Lord Maniacres. 

However, ‘ Mr. A., will you take in Miss X.? Clara, my dear, 
I don’t think you know Mr. A.’ And off you go, for the third time 
in the day not being quite sure what you ought to say. But some- 
how, directly you have had your soup, all your difficulties vanish, 
and before your first entree is followed by your first glass of ‘ mixed, 
please,’ you feel astonished that your shyness should have been so 
great. 

There is no end to the variety of dinners; we are speaking 
socially, not gastronomically. First, there is the banquet, where, 
as regards your own conversation, you might as well be dining téte 
aux trois. For there is such a mass of plate and pineapple, green- 
gages and glass, to say nothing of luxuriant tropical flora, that it is 
scarcely possible to see, much less to talk, to your opposite neigh- 
bour. And thus in a dinner of this sort you can only make the best 
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of those who are sitting next to you, and, if you are unfortunate 
enough to get between two people who make pellets of their bread, 
all you can do is to make pellets of your bread also. We have al- 
ways thought, apropos to a banquet, that if Fate ever obliged us to 
ask a large number of our friends to dinner, we should either have 
very narrow tables, so arranged as to admit of conversation across, 
or should adopt a plan which we have seen tried with great success 
at large dinner-parties, namely, that of having a series of small 
tables. 

Then there is the dinner of eight or ten, where all present are 
intimate friends, and of tastes either similar, or amusing and instruc- 
tive in their variety. In these the conversation is general; each 
takes his share, and each hears all that gaes on. A form of it is the 
literary dinner, where each guest is a wit or a celebrity, and where 
every one, without parading either his intelligence or his fame, von- 
tributes his quota to the sum of a pleasant evening. 

Then there is the dinner—essentially a country-house dinner 
this—in the library before a ball, the dining-room having been set 
apart for other functions, where some of the ladies appear wholly 
dressed and entirely beautiful, and others are in the hybrid state of 
gorgeous coiffure but demi - toilette, and where one or two of the 
men are in black ties, under the vain pretension that they must 
complete their toilettes afterwards. Or it is before private thea- 
trieals, and some of the actors are dressed; so that you have the 
pleasing variety of a nineteenth-century Englishman in gloomy som- 
breness of black sitting next to a magnificent creature in all the 
splendour of the Court of le Grand Monarque. 

Another dinner, and a very pleasant one, is that in which you 
are the only guest in a family circle with which you are well ac- 
quainted — where you, knowing of course one of the circle better 
than the rest, yet like and are liked by them all; where you are not 
de trop, but only add acceptable variety to the ‘ relation talk,’ which 
is not hindered by your presence; and where, in a word, you ex- 
perience all the joys of a visit combined with many of the pleasures 
of home. 

We will conclude our remarks upon the dinner phase of country- 
house life with a few words as to a character whom you are sure to 
meet if you go to many country houses; in some form or other you 
are sure to find him. He does nothing except live for society ; and 
as he has spent the best part of a lifetime in learning its laws and 
mastering its foibles, he may be considered pretty well up in his 
part. He does not hunt, shoot, or fish, and limits his outdoor exer- 
cise to a drive, a téte-d-téte walk, or a game of croquet. He can 
tell the last piece of gossip, the newest scandal, the latest marriage. 
He knows exactly how Lady B.’s cold is, and why Mrs. E. did not 
go to Paris. He will tell you all the doctors said about Lord X., 
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and how they recommended Madeira rather,than Mentone; and 
when he is very intimate he will tell his particular friends little bits 
of even more confidential information, which show that he is well 
acquainted with all the ins and outs of the social and domestic life 
of many of those who, as it is called, ‘move’ in society. He has 
no country house of his own, but he is welcome to those of others. 
He will come to one and stay a day or so, and then, unless he is 
quite happy, or if he is a little fidgety, he will rush off, under the 
pretext that the Duchess of R. wants him particularly to help her 
with her guests. He will give his advice if anything is to be got up; 
will help the theatricals, but not to the extent of acting; will say what 
ought to be done to the ballroom, and is invaluable in the event of 
a marriage. He is very familiar with those whom he honours with 
his acquaintance, but does not care much for outsiders; and he is 
open to the accusation of being hot and cold, according to circum- 
stances. He likes the dinner-hour because he is a good knife and 
fork, and also because he loves an audience; but his great time is 
when the rest of the men are out of doors, when before luncheon or 
before tea he sits with one or two of his best friends among the 
gentler sex, and enjoys an hour’s gossip to his heart’s content. He 
never did an unkind action, and has done many a kind one; so the 
stories which he has retold may be forgotten, and those which he 
has invented may be forgiven. And, at any rate, it may always be 
said of him that he is a great addition to a country house. 


EDMUND COURTENAY. 
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COURSING 


XENOPHON believed, according to his Cynegeticus, that the hare could 
hardly ever be caught by the dogs by pure coursing; and he seems 
to have considered that to kill a single hare, even ‘ with all appli- 
ances and means to boot,’ was a fair day’s sport. If, as we read, 
it was the practice of the huntsman, ‘ sallying forth in a light loose 
dress, with light sandals on, and a thick staff in his hand,’ to vow to 
Apollo and Diana the huntress a share of what may be captured, those 
patrons of the chase must have been easily satisfied, and by no means 
greedy for a bag of game. It is to be hoped they even condescended, 
for the occasion, to grace the banquet of their earthly devotee; for 
the hare could hardly have been sufficient for a large assemblage ; 
and even that limited number, considering how the exercise required 
in the chase improves the appetite, would probably have served puss 
like Kingsley’s ‘ feckless oubit,’ and 
‘ Tigg’d him a’ to pieces sma’,’ 

But the greyhound of these days would cause Xenophon to alter 
his opinion as to that animal’s powers as a pure courser. And. as 
for the purity of his coursing, it must be pure—as far as he is con- 
cerned, at all events; for all ‘running on the nose,’ or even running 
‘cunning,’ would at once disqualify him for match coursing, and 
cause a slur upon his pedigree as a pure-bred greyhound. Modern 
coursing, strange as it may seem, appears to have had its origin in 
Gaul; and in Blaine’s Encyclopedia may be read the method in vogue 
when the sport was popular in that country. But however intro- 
duced into England, and at whatever ancient time, it is certain that 
coursing is now, almost as much as horseracing and cricket, one of 
its recognised and peculiar sports. According to Earl Wilton, although 
in the time of Elizabeth coursing was one of the principal diversions 
of the country, it was not until the following century that care was 
taken so to improve the breed of dogs as to give them that speed 
and power which they now possess. And the Annual Register in- 
forms us that ‘the foundation-stone of the present coursing popu- 
larity was laid by the late Lord Orford, and the superstructure com- 
pleted by the exertions of different amateurs, who have been so 
individually anxious in the improvement of the breed, that it may 
fairly be concluded to have at length reached the summit of possible 
perfection ; and the pedigrees of the most speedy and celebrated 
greyhounds now began to be recorded with as much care and preci- 
sion as the thoroughbred horses on the turf.’ Lord Orford founded 
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the meeting at Swaffham in Norfolk ; and that was the first club or 
society formed. Their rules were singular, the number of members 
being confined to the number of letters in the alphabet, and each 
member’s dogs being named with the initial letters he bore in the 
club. This practice of naming may have been the original cause of 
that inexplicable anxiety manifested by breeders of this day in their 
search after and curious manufacture of names for their favourites, 
which names must commence—no matter with what relevancy — 
with the initial letter of their own patronymics. In this interesting 
philological pursuit, gentlemen are not unfrequently led into the com- 
mission of the most egregious blunders ; and it must be admitted, 
that their selections and taste in nomenclature not only betray a 
want of erudition, but also tend not a little to bring coursing into 
ridicule. As a specimen of good christening, one instance may be 
sufficient—that of Mr. Randell’s Rhodanthe. Ex uno disce multos. 

Lord Orford was worthily succeeded by Lord Craven, who founded 
the Ashdown Park meeting, at his seat of that name in Berkshire. 
With the glories of that celebrated meeting will ever be associated 
the eccentricities and coursing propensities of Miss Richards, who 
resided close at hand, at Compton Beauchamp, now, as Compton 
Bottom, known as a famous find and trial ground for a day’s coursing. 

Club upon club has followed in the wake of these, until there is 
hardly a county in England which does not boast of a coursing meet- 
ing of more or less importance. It is only necessary to look at the 
list of fixtures in the sporting newspapers during the season to find 
where the most celebrated meetings are held, and the gradually in- 
creasing length of that list will prove how much the sport is gaining 
in popularity. And be it known that, as is unfortunately the case with 
many cricket-clubs, there is many a coursing meeting held through- 
out the country—and frequently as much sport enjoyed at it, too, as 
at many others of greater pretensions to fame and patronage—which 
is not distinguished by a notice and a lengthy account in the columns 
of the sporting press. Altcar in Lancashire, with its own club and 
that of Waterloo, must be considered the legitimate head-quarters of 
coursing. But there are many other clubs which possess far better 
grounds for coursing than Altcar can boast, though perhaps not hold- 
ing out such opportunities for the betting man, and him who looks 
more to profit than to sport. Among the more prominent of these 
may be mentioned Amesbury in Wiltshire, Ashdown Park in Berk- 
shire, Newmarket in Cambridgeshire, and Barton-on-Humber in Lin- 
colnshire. It is much to be regretted that the famous Cardington 
club has been suffered to collapse, although it must be allowed that 
the fallow was too heavy and holding for the saplings brought out to 
contend there. The meeting and draw were held at the village of 
Cardington, about four miles from Bedford, on property mostly that 
of Mr. Whitbread, who was a great supporter of the club. Blaine 
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says the club enjoyed the privilege of coursing ‘ over a country, rich 
to the eye of an agriculturist, and charming to the sight of a sports- 
man, who rejoices in a light soil spread out in extensive slopes. The 
courser may well for a moment forget his anticipation of the superior 
sport he is sure to enjoy as he draws near the meet at Cardington 
—a choice specimen of a sequestered village approached through an 
avenue of majestic trees.’ 

Of a truth no more enjoyable spot could be fixed upon than this 
delightful old Bedfordshire village, were there only sufficient accom- 
modation for all the visitors. As, however, it is only four miles 
from the chief town of the county, not much objection could be taken 
on that score. It is so far removed from the accustomed haunts of 
the betting fraternity, and its frequenters were so truly of the class 
which cares more for good sport than for an opportunity of making 
money, that the Cardington meeting was one of the most enjoyable 
to be met with in any county. Cirencester also has similar claims 
to patronage and support, and it is a pleasure to record that it enjoys 
these in an eminent degree. The club has a very lengthy list of 
subscribers, and the meeting being held under the auspices of Earl 
Bathurst and Mr. Masters—without whom, indeed, it could not be 
celebrated at all, since they generously grant the use of their estates 
for the purpose— its general success is assured and satisfactory. 
Ciréncester is a very central district, as all hunting men know, and the 
coursing held there brings together many of those who like to-see 


‘the dog that runs the most fair, 
Performing the most towards killing the hare.’ 


To be present at a draw dinner, the guests being chiefly fine 
old Gloucestershire farmers, and to see them play ‘ a knife and fork,’ 
provided you yourself have time for a contemplation of such a per- 
formance, is good for a man’s health alone, to say nothing of the 
warrant the process gives of genuine sport on the morrow. It is 
the fashion of the day to say that first-class greyhounds are only to 
be seen in competition at the chief coursing meetings ; and it must 
be remembered that at Altcar, where no one but a subscriber is al- 
lowed to nominate, it is not always that he can do so from his own 
kennel. Sickness and want of form often prevent him from selec- 
tion at home, however much he may naturally be averse to nominate 
a greyhound the property of another. He is therefore compelled to 
cast about him for as good a greyhound as he can get to represent 
his nomination; and it is by watching the performances of minor 
meetings that he is enabled to effect an arrangement and produce a 
greyhound that will bring no discredit on his name and kennel. 

It is a saying, that ‘a good horse is never of a bad colour ;’ and 
it is equally true, that from the recent attention bestowed upon the 
breeding of greyhounds, really good animals of all colours are to be 
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found in almost every county in England. A courser who is ambi- 
tious of winning the Waterloo Cup, unfortunately termed ‘ the Blue 
Ribbon of the Leash,’ must not rely upon the qualities which might 
make his greyhound successful upon almost any other ground. No 
dog has won the Cup over the flats of Altcar yet who has not pos- 
sessed a combination of the qualities usually looked for in greyhound 
excellence. The perfection of breeding appears to have culminated 
in the production of Lord Lurgan’s celebrated Master McGrath, an 
animal more than a match for any competitor over any description 
of ground. It was not his great speed alone, wonderful as it was, 
that always bore him to victory. He fell headlong frequently in his 
courses; and he could hardly have righted himself again as he did 
over the Waterloo soughs if he had not been possessed of an activity 
that was almost feline. Many descendants of our fleetest greyhounds, 
the object of whose owners has chiefly been to breed up to speed 
only, have ignominiously failed in a sixty-four dog stake. Assuredly 
the ‘form’ of Master McGrath has thrown a new light upon the 
breeding of the greyhound; and men who have ocularly watched 
his performances will be able to form for themselves some kind of 
idea of the sort of greyhound likely to prove a formidable competi- 
tor over the ground where he has rendered himself famous in coursing 
annals. It is said, and authoritatively too, that the greyhound is 
now brought to the highest perfection possible. That may be so; 
but what of the state of the sport of coursing itself? 

When things are at their worst there is a legitimate prospect, if 
not a certainty, we are told, of their mending. By a parity of rea- 
soning, if coursing be at its best we may expect a speedy decadence. 
But when it is said that coursing is at its highest pitch of perfection, 
it is much to be feared that the warrant for that assertion is drawn 
from a consideration of the enormity of the stakes and multitude of 
spectators and speculators at great meetings. It is an erroneous 
inference. Large stakes and heavy betting are no more conducive 
to coursing than they have been to horseracing ; and, judging of the 
character and quality of the majority of the crowds generally to be 
found attending the former, their unsportsmanlike appearance, and 
the probability of their ordinary avocation, it may fairly be said that 
the larger the crowd the worse the sport. It is impossible, perhaps, 
to put down betting altogether in connection with any British sport; 
but in coursing, at any rate, there need be no published betting-lists 
and quotations, and true sportsmen can at least sufficiently eliminate 
the ‘rough’ element as to prevent its becoming a nuisance. 


SIRIUS. 





AMERICAN NOVELISTS 


II, ADELINE WHITNEY. 


We have before us a novelist thoroughly and distinctively American, 
and yet not sufficiently identified with our ideal of the American type 
to form one of the American school of romance, which is yet in its 
infancy, if indeed it has got so far. 

Mrs. Whitney’s books are now pretty well known in this country, 
and have arrived at the dignity of cheap editions. Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood, the Gayworthys, and Hitherto are the chief works to be 
enumerated that have been published here. We can scarcely place 
Mrs. Whitney in the first rank of writers, or indeed in the rank of 
writers for the world at large, not because we think she is deficient 
in the power of so placing herself, but because she has chosen to limit 
her scope, in addressing herself chiefly to her own sex. Her male 
characters are somewhat ideal, but they have quite enough of the 
masculine element to pass muster in a work addressed to the general 
public, who perhaps prefer man as he is to man as he ought to be, in 
a novel. A certain section of womankind however, but more in 
America than here, are so imbued with a lofty conception of man- 
hood, that they band themselves together to reject the imperfect 
specimens that are to be found around them. This is no new idea 
on their part, although made prominent to-day: near a century ago an 
old Scottish lady, known for her version of the Flowers of the Forest, 
her wit and her common sense, was scolding her countrywomen for 
a similar creed. ‘The girls,’ said Alison Cockburn, ‘are all agog 
seeking an ideal man; will have none of God’s corrupted creatures, 
—and I wonder why they wish for perfection ; for my share, I would 
have none on’t; it would ruin all my virtues and all my love. Where 
would be the pleasure of mutual forbearance, of mutual forgiveness ? 
Even as a good housewife, I would choose my lord and master should 
have many faults, because there’s so much glory in mending them ; 
one is prouder of darning an old tablecloth than of sewing a new one.’ 
We commend this view to the advanced young lady of the period, and 
proceed with Mrs. Whitney, who has created just the kind of gentle- 
man that the advanced young lady would condescend to own. We 
have to thank Mrs. Whitney for books that are fresh, original, and 
even philosophical; but at times we could spare a little of the philo- 
sophy, if we could have it replaced by more vigorous incident and 
definite form of story. We have the figurative element pushed too 
often to the verge of the fanciful, and we are rather over-saturated 
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with mysticism. We should feel a sense of relief, too, could we but 
be assured that Mrs. Whitney’s future heroes and heroines might 
now and then make harmonious marriages. Her characters have 
a persistent habit of falling in love with and being loved by the 
wrong people, so that they make only broken threads of their lives. 
One is an enthusiast, his wife a coquette; one party in the matri- 
monial contract is hasty and impetuous, the other frigid and reserved ; 
one unfortunate deeply loves, while his partner lightly snubs. We 
become quite concerned to think how many ill-yoked mortals have to 
plod through life together, to each other’s discomfort or positive un- 
happiness. We will analyse some portions of Mrs. Whitney’s last 
and perhaps her best book. 

Hitherto: a Story of Yesterdays begins with the minutely-de- 
tailed experiences, circumstantial and spiritual, of Anstiss Dolbeare, 
an original and imaginative little child, brought up by a dreadful 
maiden aunt, Miss Iidy Chism. Aunt Ildy gives us a sensation of 
personal fatigue, even though she hails from so great a distance from 
us as the other side of the Atlantic, and is only manifested to us 
through the tranquil pages of a book. She is of the Martha of Bethany 
type, but worked up to a higher pitch and a more exaggerated rest- 
lessness by the ‘ natural selection’—or whatever progressive agent it 
may be that acts upon the human species—of the intervening cen- 
turies. She never lets anybody waste anything, ‘time, or bread- 
crumbs, or feelings.’ Life with her amounts to this: ‘that dishes 
should be washed after the beds were made; that dinner should be 
got after the house was swept; that the ironing should be done after 
the washing, and the mending after the ironing; that the fifth of 
July should come after the fourth; that things should just keep 
turning, whether anything turned out or not.’ And her poor little 
orphan niece, constituted of an entirely different material, and yearn- 
ing for anything that should make sweet and tender her bare path 
of life, and who looks upon a father and a mother and soft embraces 
and a home as the things really poetical, wishes that even a fire or 
an earthquake might come,—‘ anything that would joggle aunt Ildy,’ 
and so break up the dreary monotony that fenced her young days 
about. 

We have, too, Augusta Hare, a kindly-disposed young lady, who 
is the means of relieving poor Anstiss’s dreariness at times. She is 
one over whom real things pass lightly, for she lives in the acces- 
sories. ‘ Where she was, things happened. John Gilpin never rode 
a race but she was there to see. Some people seem to have a sort 
of resinous electricity like this, which draws inevitably toward them 
all flying shreds, big and little, of mortal circumstance.’ 

A very fine portion of this volume consists of a take-off of crude- 
minded and inexperienced young people who have become afflicted 
with philosophical rabies, and are bent on arriving at wisdom by a 
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short cut. We are introduced to a woman and her daughters living 
at Boston who have been smitten with the ‘ first flush and ferment 
of rational, moral, physiological, philanthropic, transcendental, zsthe- 
tical philosophy.’ The mother has taken the disorder rather late in 
life, and sesthetics ‘sit somehow curiously on the substratum of homely 
habit and unintrospective common sense. She had a way of snatching 
up her raptures, as if she had all at once remembered them, or of 
making a supererogatory use of them, as of a new mental elegance 
or contrivance that she had done without all her life, but which it 
was the right and proper thing to find essential and inevitable now.’ 
The younger daughter has a reading-stand by the window, where a 
volume of Schiller is conspicuous; she knows as yet, however, the 
merest rudiments of the language. These girls are always on the 
look-out for grand aphorisms and ‘ orphic sayings.’ One, after a long 
dream of abstraction, breaks out upon an astonished company with 
the sudden question, electrically spoken, ‘Why was Venus fabled to 
have arisen from the foam ofthe sea?’ ‘ Because you must be clean 
before you can be beautiful,’ says practical aunt Ildy, who is of the 
party. The girl drops all her papers, rushes breathlessly to the old 
maid’s feet, and exclaims, ‘Why, that’s grand! that’s areal thought! 
that’s insight! I’ve found—a soul!’ 

And talking about souls, a gentleman who finds himself at a me- 
taphysical soirée, and is rather bored thereby, asks a young lady who 
does not look quite so abstruse as the rest, ‘ Are you going to have 
thoughts too? It is a terrible way people have got into lately; it 
reminds me sometimes of my little niece asking about her soul. She 
had a notion it was a kind of oval-shaped thing, lying across inside 
her bosom; and she wondered what it would walk about on when it 
got to heaven. I think we are all getting to be pure ideas; and the 
wonder is what we shall walk about on, or, if we do, how we shall 
look.’ These drawing-rooms, which to the transcendentalists were 
simply ‘ sections of infinite space,’ and where half-educated people 
were constantly ‘ trying on’ ideas as before a looking-glass, and where 
the visitors were as hungry for immediate abstractions as for cakes 
and tea, must have been amusing. Mrs. Whitney has made requisi- 
tion upon them for some entertaining pages. 

The book abounds in passages of a tender and delicate insight. 
The little orphan, Anstiss Dolbeare, released for a brief season from 
her angular and unsympathetic aunt, who never dreams of fondling 
her or even of a kiss, is taken on a visit to the house of a cheery 
-farmer’s widow, Mrs. Hathaway, who is showing her her little room, 
where the sunlight is streaming on the comfortable warm-carpeted 
floor. ‘‘*You won’t mind my coming through?” she said; ‘‘ and 
the kitchen makes it warm.” ‘‘ Everything makes it warm.” I 
couldn’t help answering just so; and I turned round and put up my 
face to kiss her again. Somehow one always knows when one 
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may do that. I have often thought of it; itis as if the kiss were 
waiting.’ 

We get, too, some pretty bits of mystical childish metaphysics. 
’ We have an exceedingly ideal charity-school girl, Hope Devine, en- 
deavouring to amuse her duller and prosaic little companion Barbara 
with a story. Thus she begins: ‘ Catherine had brown curly hair, 
like that pretty girl that comes to the school to fetch her little sister, 
and she wore a dark-red gown like hers, and a white ruffle on her 
neck; and there was one little chicken at Susan’s grandmother’s that 
had a speckled breast and a white tail.’ ‘ How do you know?’ says 
Barbara. ‘ Why, I just think hard, and thenIsee ’em. Shut your 
eyes and try,’ replies our little dreamer. Then the prosaic Barbara 
would shut her eyes and see—exactly nothing. A little farther on: 
‘Barbara,’ begins Hope suddenly, after a pause, ‘there’s a story 
about us too, somewhere.’ ‘O, Hope, that’s an awful—jiggermaree!’ 
She wouldn’t say ‘fib’ to Hope. ‘No, it ain’t. Maybe it isn’t put 
in a book- yet; but there is a story, and somebody can shut up their 
eyes somewhere and see it, I know.’ ‘Stories ain’t true things; Miss 
Hammond says so. And when you shut your eyes, you ain’t really 
there.’ ‘You can’t see anything that isn’t,’ says Hope positively; 
‘and whatever there is somebody will see—up in heaven, at any rate.’ 
‘I'd lieveser they wouldn’t be shutting their eyes and peeking at me; 
and I don’t believe it. It’s only a pretend,’ says the unimaginative 
Barbara. ‘ You can’t pretend what there isn’t,’ Hope persisted. If 
these are American charity-school children, there is surely more hope 
for them than for the little creatures dressed in sombre and depress- 
ing uniformity, whose unhappy line we see now and again winding 
through the muddy streets. 

We often hear of the difficulty of getting a reasonable amount of 
work out of the American domestic servant or ‘help.’ In Hitherto 
we meet with one, apparently drawn from the life, who works so 
strenuously ‘with a great might, and a canty goodwill,’ that she 
was soon able to declare ‘ with a Spartan triumph, that ‘‘ there 
wasn’t a teaspoonful of dust in the house, nor a bone that didn’t 
ache through and through in her body.”’’ If we could import a few 
of this species, without having to pay a very heavy duty on them as 
zoological curiosities, we should be decidedly the gainers. Perhaps 
Mrs. Whitney could look out a few for us. Alas! it is to be feared 
that such are rare and hard to be met with, like several other of the 
characters we meet with in these volumes. A remark, too, that one 
of these ideal maid-servants makes upon her work may show us that 
the old mystic Puritanic element is by no means obliterated from 
American villages. ‘ What’s the sperrichual use, do you ’spose, of 
spring cleanings?’ says she. ‘It’s a teaching world, and so I pre- 
sume there’s a reason; though why it wasn’t all cleared up after 
the Creation, and fixed so’s to stay, has always been one of the pro- 
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vidential mysteries to me. Just think what the world would be, if 
it only warn’t for dirt! Why, I don’t see why it wouldn’t be king- 
dom come, right off! Take away the wash-days, and the scrub- 
days, and the cleanin’-up after everything, and clo’es growin’ mean 
and good-for-nothin’ with the grim of wearin’, and I guess there 
wouldn’t be anything left but the ‘‘ rest that remaineth” and the 
hallelujahs !’ And many an overladen housewife doubtless would be 
ready to echo the complaint. Such had better turn to Eugéne Suo’s 
marvellous story of the Wandering Jew. Therein he tells us all 
about the codperative mansions of the future, which appear to pro- 
duce a sort of household Paradise. The housewife takes her turn 
at the drudgery of household matters, and may spend her leisure 
hours in self-culture, or at beer and skittles if she prefers it. She 
would, besides, have ample opportunities of quarrelling with her 
neighbours, who in a cooperative establishment might be very near 
neighbours indeed. 

But Mrs. Whitney’s books deserve that we should be more 
serious. For a woman’s books, they are very remarkable ones. We 
meet here and there with flashes of genius that illumine wide ex- 
panses of thought. Touching upon the idea of an Omnipresent 
Being, a little girl asks her teacher, ‘ If He is everywhere, and fills 
all, how can any other spirit be created and find room ?’ The ques- 
tion is a natural one enough for a quick-witted child; but the thought 
which we find flashing upon the mind of another in reply to it is 
more abstruse and mature than it is probable would proceed from a 
juvenile brain. The answer comes by a sudden blending in the mind 
of chemical and spiritual laws, the flash coming from the sentence 
of Dalton, that ‘ different gases are as vacuums in respect to each 
other ;’ whence the revelation that spiritual presences may coexist 
separately without hindrance of space. Mrs. Whitney puts a little 
too much of herself, probably, into her school-girls. 

Here is another thought, stated with noticeable force and fresh- 
ness: ‘ “‘ But terrible things happen; and we can’t see what the evil 
is for.” So she touched the great, troubled, unanswered question, 
and looked at him as if he might haply solve it. ‘‘ It takes thou- 
sands of years’ records to prove the compensation for disturbance 
yonder,’’ Grandon Cope replied, with his face toward the stars; ‘‘ God 
works at an infinite diagram.”’ It was like a thought that had come to 
him so in his daily pursuit and research, that it was quite familiar.’ 

It is not bad, either, where the philosophical Cambridge man, 
Grandon Cope, is trying to reason Anstiss out of her fears in a 
thunderstorm. ‘ When you think of the stars waiting just the same 
beyond, it seems a very little fizz, doesn’t it?’ To which she re- 
joins, ‘ But then, we are very little—ever so much littler, you know; 
and we are right in the fizz!’ This is very good, and not an un- 
natural remark for a clever child. 
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We cannot always say so much for.Mrs. Whitney’s books as 
regards literary style as in their more ideal aspects. There are 
scores of words we have never met with before, and whose meanings 
we have to guess at. They are for the most part, however, expres- 
sive, when we have once arrived at their meaning, and perhaps they 
may be familiar to Americans. Our cousins, we suppose, have an 
equal right with any other nation to coin words when required ; but 
it is rather hard upon us, who are not admitted behind the scenes. 
The form of Mrs. Whitney’s sentences, too, is variable. For the 
most part she is terse, homely, and colloquial. Here, however, we 
have a fragment which must be taken as example of a higher flight. 
It is in reference to the birth of an infant in a small red house, deep 
in a wild newly-cleared tract of New Hampshire: ‘ And into the 
small home came the pain and the peril and the joy that are the 
same in palace and cabin, and by equal chrism and crown make 
every woman who so suffers and receives a queen.’ In its allitera- 
tions and copulated substantives does it not recall the rhythm and 
roll of our melodious Swinburne’s prose ? Possibly, however, Mrs. 
Whitney has never even heard of him. Her prose is often forcible, 
and her descriptions of scenery deep in the rich country of New Eng- 
land are, many of them, fine. Take the following scene by the river 
in the November Indian summer: ‘ Up and over the low-spread 
splendour opened the wide soft sky. Through the thinning branches 
of the trees came down the last most tender kisses of the sun. 
But the deep banks held us in the old beautiful seclusion. The 
warmth came down for us, and the still gorge gathered it in, and 
held it, a river above a river, a tide of glory filling it up to the 
brim. We seemed to breathe the sunlight. The life drawn into 
us was golden.’ The production of such glow and colour as this, so 
subdued and yet so rich, speaks strongly for Mrs. Whitney’s artistic 
faculty. 

Mrs. Whitney’s books, essentially American as they are in so 
many respects, are yet strikingly opposite to what we accustom our- 
selves to look upon as American tendencies. She generally marries 
her heroes and heroines while in a state of inexperience and rawness ; 
and often consequeritly they find in a-while that they do not suit each 
other as they expected; or the wrong people have become yoked, 
while the right ones are mourning over their disappointments. But 
Mrs. Whitney does not advocate the advanced views. She does not 
say, O, why not break the false bonds and take to yourselves new 
and better ones? She considers our present state of existence to 
be a fragmentary piece of life, wherein we must expect to find broken 
threads and only morsels of happiness; and that difficulties and mis- 
conceptions are part of our necessary training, from which we must not 
escape. So all mistakes of this kind must be patiently lived through, 
and amended as much as possible by time and hopefulness. As one 
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of her characters, who is not quite comfortably wedded, says: ‘ We 
- are married, and we must just go on.’ 

Her chief power lies in the minute and delicate painting of the 
inner and spiritual aspects of her characters. Different though she 
is in innumerable ways from George Eliot or Charlotte Bronté, we 
are more than once reminded of the Mill on the Floss and Jane Eyre. 
We have spoken of the unpleasant sensation with which Miss Idy 
Chism, that ancient maiden of ‘ hands-off, gunpowder beneficence,’ 
inspires us. She is brought so vividly before us that we are uncom- 
fortably sensible of her presence. We sympathise with the tender- 
souled little niece who has to sit under her ‘ cast-iron smiles’ and her 
great gray eyes, that hada way of looking ‘ as if the very day of judg- 
ment were coming out of them.’ We are brought so closely and 
naturally into the child’s constrained life that we feel its oppression, 
just as in Miss Bronté’s marvellous romance we are made to share 
the dulness of Jane Eyre’s life in her aunt’s household and at the 
wretched boarding-school. George Eliot has the same faculty, and 
even more strongly. In the Mill on the Floss, for instance, per- 
sons of the most ordinary and commonplace type, narrow-minded, 
prosaic, and painfully-respectable provincials, are depicted with such 
vigorous truthfulness, that we are compelled against our will to add 
them, as it were, to the list of our living acquaintance. Who that 
has read the Mill on the Floss cannot call to mind the well-meaning - 
but mean-minded uncles and aunts, into whose circle we cannot resist 
the novelist’s introduction, though we protest all the time silently 
and in vain against the being brought so close to people for whom we 
have such decided antipathies ? In Hitherto we meet with four sis- 
ters, the ‘ Polisher girlses,’ who have lived together in a little cottage 
from sentimental youth to precise old age, and yet without losing, 
even when gray-haired, the dreams that would have seemed pretty 
in their youth. The two younger ones—old faded maidens, with 
pinched faces and breasts whose roundness has fallen away—yet find ~ 
delight in building castles in the air, consisting of the nuptial homes 
they might have had, and the children that there might have been. 
These simple old women. have even got to love these poor dream- 
children of theirs and have given names to each of them, and seem 
to know how they would look and behave. Alas for frustrate in- 
stincts! There seems even a cruelty of pathos in bringing the art- 
less foibles of these faded old creatures into the light. But Hope 
Devine, the sweet little mystic of the story, sees nothing to cause 
either pain or laughter in their lives. ‘ You can’t see anything that 
there isn’t somewhere and somehow,’ she says. And this is an 
argument in favour of the reality of the ideal world of our dreams that 
there is no refuting. 

But apart from mysticism, there are some humorous examples 
of Mrs. Whitney’s powers of observation, which, should she ever 
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come to build up a story on a broader basis than she has done 
hitherto, could be made most effective. Two of the ‘Polisher girlses’ 
are preparing for a nap on a sultry autumn afternoon. Euphrasia, 
the youngest, ‘ folded down the smooth bed-quilt, laid an old shawl 
across the lower end for their feet, turned up the night side of the 
pillows, and she and Denice prepared to mount. This they had to do 
by agreement and with military precision, so as not to “ roll’ the bed. 
First, they got crickets, upon which they stood at either side; then, 
with exact calculation, each put a foot up into the very spot where 
it was to stay—Miss Denice her right foot, Miss Frasie her left ; 
then, with a grasp of the bed-posts, they swung themselves up, right 
and left face, the nice point here being not to bump their heads as 
they met aloft; and then they sat, and finally reclined, everything 
turning out with the marvellous precision that could only come of 
perfect plan and long usage. Upon which each sister said, ‘‘ There!’ 
with a satisfied breath of accomplishment and giving up, which was 
a part of the performance, and a beginning of repose. I suppose 
they had done just so for forty years.’ This is worthy of Dickens 
for mingled humour and pathos. 

One special characteristic of Mrs. Whitney is, that she endea- 
vours to excite our interest, not in what the characters of her stories 
will do, but in what they will become. We are led to contemplate 
their development rather than their actions. There is no doubt that 
in real life we often think more of what our friends really are than 
of any particular action they may have done; but to feel such an 
interest as this in a character for its own sake, we must first be 
brought into close sympathy with it. This Mrs. Whitney in a great 
measure effects; but her books would gain in interest by the intro- 
duction of a more vigorous plot. 

Mrs. Whitney has, confessedly, written her last novel chiefly for 
her own sex. If she would compose another one containing a little 
less investigation of the immaturities of girls’ minds and a little more 
of vigorous incident, she might take a high place as a novelist. She 
has intellectual stamina enough to create manly men; of this Richard 
Hathaway, the hero of Hitherto, may be taken as evidence ; and if 
she could introduce us to a new circle wherein the males should not 
be quite separated from communion with each other owing to the 
endless feminine floods that overflow the book, we imagine that the 
result would be worth having. It may be wrong to ask Mrs. Whitney 
to step out of a field she may have chosen, and in which she may 
find her chief strength to lie; but there is such a freshness in her 
way of stating old thoughts, and so clear a colour, so direct an aim, 
and so comprehensive a grasp are noticeable in her writing, that we 
should greatly like to meet with a book of hers that had not been 
written chiefly for women. It is interesting to note how a book 
which contains the elements of success in any particular line makes 
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its way along the appropriate paths and byways of that immense 
open field, the public. We confess there is something mysterious 
to us in the way a book takes, as the saying is. Probably a pub- 
lisher could not altogether explain how it comes that one book should 
be extensively advertised and yet go off slowly, while another with 
scarcely any pushing should take a start unexpectedly and have 
a rapid sale. Is the fame of it carried, like the fiery cross of the 
Scottish clans, from hand to hand and from village to village? Is 
the result all owing to the stray conversations of chance-met friends 
at a ball, or coming from church, or during a morning call? One 
family, perhaps, is having the book read aloud; and visitors come 
and carry a bit of it away with them in their memories, where the 
title, too, is stored against their next visit to the library. In spite 
of all the critics, the public appears to form its own tastes in litera- 
ture as decidedly as in groceries. We could understand such an 
explanation as we have attempted of the growth of a book’s popu- 
larity if only the demand for it increased by slow degrees. But when 
a week sees a book in almost every house! Works of a high order 
seldom mature their popularity in less than ten or twenty years; 
those which fall in with such sudden favour must, as a rule, connect 
themselves with some temporary circumstances which oceupy people’s 
minds for the moment, and so force themselves into every conver- 
sation on the subject. Mrs. Whitney’s books do not in suchlike 
fashion fire a wide field of stubble that afterwards falls into forgetful 
ashes; they make their way gradually, and bear the modest marks 
of second edition. What we specially like in them is their healthy 
geniality. We have noticed this quality in more than one writer 
now sending over to us volumes from America. It is noticeably 
manifest in Californian literature, the works of Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte for instance. The wide breathing-place of the American con- 
tinent seems to foster good-humoured charity and cheerful candour. 
There is neither the ennwi of France nor the reserve of England. 
‘ There is great meaning,’ says Mrs. Whitney, ‘ in the word ‘‘ hearti- 
ness.”’ The soul does not lie in a point; it fills the whole human 
creature. A child, or a complete healthful man or woman, will lay 
the hand on the breathing bosom to express its being and its feeling ; 
it is large and palpitant there, and thence it thrills to the very 
finger-ends ; one with only a brain and a marrow will be aware but 
of a buzzing and spinning in the skull.’ A certain morbidness and 
moping is touching literature here to some extent; perhaps the 
struggle for existence is growing too keen to allow sufficient healthy 
play of life. The return to the broad and genial heartiness of which 
we have spoken recalls to us our jolly Elizabethan literature, some- 
what purified by nineteenth-century influences. But Mrs. Whitney 
only lets us have a taste of this heartiness now and then. Her 
characters for the most part err on the side of over-sentimentality. 
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They begin very young to see problems in nature and their own 
lives, to make themselves, as it were, responsible for the difficulties 
they meet with, and to be weighed down by trials that seem great 
because thought so much of. Mrs. Whitney would probably reply, 
that she is but painting the introspective young lady of the nine- 
teenth century, who incessantly questions her destiny, her character, 
and her circumstances until she grows rather morbid, and has dark 
circles round her eyes. But in this her last book Hitherto Mrs. 
Whitney introduces us to her pet character, Hope Devine, the anti- 
dote to the restless unsatisfied girls who are incessantly passing 
their souls through crucibles, and balances, and all sorts of spiritual 
tests and examinations. Hope Devine is indeed a charming con- 
ception. Says her creator: ‘I am glad when you like my Hope 
Devine. I like her too. Upon the breath of her sweet gracious- 
ness runs all my own argument and drift.’ The worst of it is that 
Hope is an almost impossible character in this mysterious world of 
ours. She cannot be called goody-goody, but she is perfectly good ; 
she is simple and sweet-hearted, of an angelic nature, whose vision 
looks far ahead, and so avoids incessant and unhealthy contempla- 
tion of self. We must set her down as an ideal, a beautiful dream, 
and give her a place by the side of one of Victor Hugo’s most sub- 
lime conceptions, Bishop Myriel of Les Misérables. 

We should say that the underlying idea of these volumes is the 
advocacy of the exercise of patience in bearing any bonds that life 
may put upon us, as opposed to the exercise of the will in bursting 
them. She prefers a hopeful sort of laisser aller to the most spirited 
revolt against circumstances. If an individual is pressed by discom- 
fort, he must not be pushing and restless, and endeavour inconti- 
nently to force his way out, but must patiently bide his time, till he 
shall have received his lesson, when the proper means of escape will 
be shown him. We will not argue the question between these op- 
posite principles of action, but will content ourselves by remarking 
what widely opposite types of characters the following of them would 
produce. 

It is possible that the author is not consciously alluding to her- 
self in the passages we quote that follow; but we get from her own 
pages some remarks which seem to apply admirably to her peculiar 
faculty. The book called Hitherto has, it may have been noticed, for 
secondary title A Story of Yesterdays. The author suggests that 
since, as our to-days turn into yesterdays, we grow wiser concerning 
ourselves, it would be good for some old woman to tell a story of 
her youth. ‘Women, and men too, are so apt to cry out when the 
first stress of their life is upon them, to give their raw pain and 
passion utterance. The world is full of such outpourings.’ If a girl 
of twenty, instead of scribbling of disappointment and endurance, 
of which she can know so little, would but let years pass by, and 
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then look back upon the yesterdays and speak, Mrs. Whitney thinks 
we should have a riper and a different story. Probably we should ; 
but would the colours be so vivid? We find the answer to this in 
another place. ‘ There is such a thing as a genius for retrospection,’ 
and by this faculty we unravel the vaguely beautiful suggestions of 
childhood, and by analysing instinct recall them in fuller meaning. 

Mrs. Whitney has evidently thought a great deal, and has un- 
ravelled a great many difficulties. She has quite a manner of her 
own of simplifying the problems of life. We do not object to her 
thoughts at all,—they are notably fine and full of insight,—but we 
sadly want more vigorous incident in her books, to act as a foil to 
the speculative element, which otherwise is in danger of growing 
monotonous in a novel. With a stronger and more definite plot, 
and less of ‘silent sides’ and ‘ what a voice tells,’ and the rather 
overdone analysis of the inner souls of her characters, Mrs. Whitney 
could give us a book worth having, wherein her thoughts might fall 
naturally and less obtrusively into their fit places, and so produce a 
real and healthy effect. 


KENINGALE COOK, B.A. 
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JACK PUGH’S LEGACY 
A Tule 
BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘THE WINNING HAZARD’ 
In Two Parts :—Parrt I, 


CHAPTER I, THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


OnE of the principal features of the town of Tregonwy is its read- 
ing-room. This stands in a corner of the market-place, and its 
large square window commands a full view of the Goat Hotel, of the 
Post-office, which is also a grocer’s and draper’s shop, and of the 
entrance to Plasyndre, or the palace in the town, which, once the 
royal residence of a native prince, has now become a nest of stuffy 
little apartments for the poorest of the poor. You couldn’t see the 
whole of the market-square from our reading-room, because a big 
modern shop and warehouse stood out like an island between, and 
somewhat curtailed the prospect. But, as far as it went, it was a 
very fine view ; and we were all proud of our reading-room, and used 
to show it to strangers as one of the lions of the town. 

Among its most constant frequenters was an old man by name 
John Pugh. In fact, he almost lived there, having nowhere else to 
go, as he rented only a fourth share of a tiny chamber in the palace 
before mentioned ; and his tenure even of that was uncertain, see- 
ing that he never paid any rent, and the roof was in danger daily 
of falling in. It was out of charity we allowed Pugh to use the 
rooms, and he had the run of them on the condition that he should 
keep the papers tidy, stir the fire and put on the coals in winter, 
and generally make himself useful. But poor John, like many other 
unfortunates, had too much zeal. Many of the regular subscribers 
complained that he poked the fire too much, and he would be quite 
rude to anybody who wanted a newspaper, and proposed to disturb 
the symmetrical piles in which he had arranged them. His notions 
of order, too, were simply mechanical. He was no respecter of 
dates; the paper of a week ago was just as good as to-day’s, if its 
edges were straight and square with the rest. 

Hence, as time went on, and fresh people joined the reading- 
room, who weren’t of the old families of the place, and hadn’t the 
same kindly feeling to old Pugh—who had seen better days, having 
been a land-steward and a very respectable man, till he got wrong 
with his accounts, and so lost himself—it happened that his attend- 
ance at the rooms became a bone of discord among us. 

Our society was thus divided into Pughites and anti-Pughites, 
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and there would be hot discussions at our monthly meetings as to 
his admission or exclusion. Nor was this the only point on which 
these new-comers, who had none of them been settled in the place 
for more than twenty years, and couldn’t be said to have acquired 
any position, endeavoured to make mischief among us. As a rule, 
I must confess we had not been in the habit of paying our subscrip- 
tions regularly; but then, what did it matter ? we were sure to pay 
in the end; and although, under the influence of the strangers, 
many resolutions were passed on the subject at our monthly meet- 
ings, nobody took any notice, and things went on as before. Then, 
one day the newsagent stopped the supply of the papers, not being 
able to get his bill, which was a very high-handed proceeding on 
his part, and didn’t do him any good in the end. After that, the 
landlord threatened to distrain for rent ; and then we all agreed that 
something ought to be done, and that our subscriptions ought to be 
paid-up one of these very first days. 

But we were not going to be driven, and Jones, our secretary, 
wasn’t the man to drive us, being a good-hearted fellow, who hadn’t 
it in him to be unpleasant to anybody. 

The difficulty about the Times newspaper was got over by em- 
ploying another newsman, who knew his place better than the last, 
and the affair of the rent didn’t come to anything; and so for a 
time we went on in our own quiet way, and a few new members 
came in who did pay; and so, when Gwen Morris’s wages became 
due,—she was the old lady who did the sweeping and cleaning for 
us,—they were paid to the day. Gwen, I must tell you, was also 
the agent to our fishery club, and sold all the salmons that were 
caught in our nets; and if you didn’t keep on the right side of 
Gwen, next time you had a dinner-party and wanted a fine salmon 
—well, you’d have to go without. 

Now, Gwen and old Pugh were at deadly feud, and she didn’t 
conceal her desire that he should be made an end of as soon as pos- 
sible. With this view, as Pugh was nearly always the first in the 
rooms in the morning, Gwen would put pails and brushes in the 
way, so that he might fall over them and break his neck; but 
though Pugh’s eyesight was dim, yet, being a cautious man, he 
generally carried a stick in front of him, and so contrived to steer 
clear of danger. But one day Jones, the banker, who was going off 
by the coach, came in first in a great hurry to see the paper, and 
nearly broke his legs over a bucket of dirty water, besides getting 
very wet and tearing a hole in his coat, which, as he had a long 
drive before him, was very uncomfortable. Then there was a great 
disturbance, and much talk of asking Gwen to retire. 

That gave rise to a fresh schism in our society, and caused a 
great deal of ill-feeling, and was a very bad thing for old Pugh. 
Before this, all the Pughites were very good friends, though they 
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would hardly speak civilly to the anti-Pughites ; but now the party 
was split-up again into Gwenites and anti-Gwenites, and the old 
banker, who had been Pugh’s strong supporter, went over to the 
other side, and carried a good many with him. So, at the very next 
general meeting there was, the anti-Pughites took advantage of the 
division, and carried a resolution dispensing with his farther ser- 
vices, and forbidding him access to the rooms. 

I was very sorry for Pugh, who had known my father and my 
uncle and all my family, and whenever I met him I’d treat him with 
a glass of ale; and there were many other people who took his part 
—notably little Tom the Doctor, who would let him sit by his kitchen 
fire all day long if he liked. But, as Pugh would say, sorrowfully 
shaking his head, ‘ It isn’t like the reading-room, sir, is it ?—there’s 
not the company.’ 

Tom had for many years given old Pugh his Sunday’s dinner, 
in return for which he’d wait at table if there were any guests. One 
Sunday—I remember it well—I went to dine with Tom, who was 
a bachelor, according to invitation, and Jack Pugh was to be the 
waiter. I found my host rather excited, as Pugh had just broken 
half-a-dozen of his best dinner-plates, and Tom had tried to calm 
his nerves by a little whisky-and-water, which had had just the 
wrong effect. There were three or four other men there as well as 
myself, and we were all merry enough, when one of the party, who 
was a new-comer, began to talk about the reading-room. Old Pugh 
was pouring out the beer at the time from a large square glass bottle 
that held about two quarts. Tom didn’t keep any beer in the house, 
but used to send for it to the Cross Keys, which was noted for 
ewrwdda. 

You'll remember that on Sundays the public-houses were only 
open from twelve to one. There was a private law to that effect 
that our magistrates had passed, and nobody dared to break it. Yes, 
whatever you may say, we keep the Sabbath well in Wales—yes, 
indeed. Well, we had emptied the first bottle, which was a fellow 
to the one Pugh had in his hands, and this was the first out of the 
second bottle, and two bottles were the Doctor’s allowance, which 
he never exceeded, whether there was company or not. If there 
wasn’t company, the Doctor himself and Jack the Huntsman and 
old Pugh, who were kept to the kitchen on gala-days, would sit 
down and finish the quantum cosily together, and when it was all 
gone there was an end of it, as you may suppose, the public-houses 
being atl closed for the day. Now, you may fancy all this time Pugh 
is pouring out the beer from the big bottle, only, his attention being 
engrossed by the talk about the reading-room, and he craning his 
head the other way, instead of pouring it into my glass, he poured 
it into my pocket. It was just then I began to feel very sloppy, 
and I sang out, ‘ Hollo, Pugh!’ and I was sorry next moment, for 
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the Doctor got up and gave him a cuff on the head, and Pugh 
dropped the bottle on the floor, where it flew into a thousand bits. 
The beer went, of course, and we were all very sorry; but it made 
it worse to see the way little Tom went on. No, I won’t tell you 
how he swore and cursed, and how we had to hold him down, four 
of us, for fear he should make an end of poor old Pugh. But the 
old man was smuggled out of the house, and the Doctor made a 
solemn vow, when he became a little more collected, that he should 
never set his foot inside it again. 

Well, it was rather late when we broke up; but I was walking 
very steadily home, perhaps a thought too steadily, seeing that it 
was a bright moonlight night, and nobody to interfere with me; but 
I kept carefully to the centre of the road, and looked at the tips of 
my fingers in the moonlight, thinking how steady my hand was, and 
yet wondering a little how I should feel when I got into bed and my 
wits had got nothing to hold on by, and by and by I came to the 
bridge that spans the little river Arran. ’Tis a sweet stream that, 
and comes leaping down, foaming and frothing, among the rough 
boulders that line its bed, right between dark, gloomy, overhanging 
houses. A bright silver—bah! silver! what silver is so bright as 
Arran by moonlight ? And the babble of it, don’t I hear it now—its 
soothing, delicate, subtle voice ! 

I think there’s something jolly and earthlike about the moon. 
I own I can’t look a star in the face when, if ever, I am over the 
line. But the moon has a cantie knowing look about her. She 
understands it all, bless you—she won’t tell any tales. 


‘It is the moon, I ken her horn !’ 


I cried, as I leaned over the parapet of the bridge. Now, as the moon 
was just full, this wasn’t quite an appropriate quotation. Still, it 
was near enough. Pencerrig was glooming up yonder; shadowy, dim, 
undefinable, lowering beneath a canopy of silvery clouds. I longed 
for wings, as I watched the changing shadows of the clouds, that I 
might leave this dull coarse fellow staring with fishy eyes over the 
bridge, and soar to the empyrean. 

All of a sudden I heard a cough. 

It startled me, for I couldn’t see a soul nigh. It must have been 
a sheep I’d heard on the meadows higher up. Again I heard it, 
and it seemed to come from under my feet. I peered over the para- 
pet of the bridge ; one of the arches was nearly dry; and sitting on a 
boulder, with his feet near the bubbling stream which ever and again 
lipped his old broken shoes, was an old man; and he was crying. 
It’s a very sad sight to see an old man cry; the thing is so hopeless. 

Just then the moon, flying across the speckled sky, had plunged 
into a thick and heavy cloud, and for the moment the old man dis- 
appeared in the shadow of the bridge. A footpath ran along the 
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farther side of the river, on an embankment formed of huge cyclo- 
pean stones. From this embankment it was easy to leap down into 
the river-bed, shallow enough on this side of the bridge. Below, 
the river had hollowed out a basin in the rocks, and there the water 
was four or five feet deep. I called once or twice to the old man, 
asking him what was the matter; but I heard no answer except a 
suppressed groan ; and then, without more ado, I scrambled down into 
the river, and splashing and stumbling through the sharp and eager 
stream, I reached the bank of gravel under the arch of the bridge, 
where the old man was sitting. Yes, it was old Pugh! wet to the 
bone, and almost perished with cold. He was as light as a feather, 
poor old man, and I had no difficulty in taking him up and placing 
him on the river-bank. But what should I do with him next? All 
the town was asleep ; there wasn’t a light in a window, nor a gleam 
through the crevice of a door. My own lodgings were close at hand. 
There was a fire in the kitchen I knew, kept up all night. I would 
take him there. The old man could totter along on his feet, and 
we had only a few hundred yards to go. 

Presently, beside a blazing fire, and having drank some hot 
brandy-and-water, Pugh revived. I brought down an old suit of 
clothes and made him put them on; and not feeling inclined to go 
to bed, owing to that little difficulty I knew I should experience as 
to hanging up my wits on something, I sat up by the kitchen fire 
and talked to old Pugh. _ Yes, he said he’d thrown himself into the 
pool below the bridge, intending to drown himself; but the water was 
so cold, that he changed his mind when he got in, and scrambled on 
to the bed of gravel. It was the Doctor’s unkindness that had driven 
him to it. If he wouldn’t have him at the house any more, it was 
no use his trying to live. I comforted him by telling him that 
Tom’s wrath was short-lived. ‘ Why, just before I left he called for 
Jack Pugh, and wanted to know why the d—d old rogue wasn’t 
there to put him to bed.’ 

‘ Did he, now ?’ said Pugh, the tears coming into his eyes ; ‘ did 
he speak so kind? O Tom, bach, why did I break the bottle of 
beer? It wasn’t to be wondered at he was angry, was it, sir ? Will 
you tell him, sir, when you see him, that I was humbly sorry for 
what I did, and I hope he’ll think kindly of me, sir. And—and will 
you remind him what he promised ?’ 

‘What was that? he'll very likely forget all about it.’ 

‘That he’d give me a funeral,’ whispered Pugh. ‘It was that 
that drove me to the river, sir. For, thinking what I’d done, I knew 
I couldn’t expect to have a funeral, sir; but I think now he’s spoken 
so kindly of me, perhaps he’ll give it me, after all. What do you 
think, sir ?’ 

‘ But I wouldn’t think about funerals at all now, Pugh. Bless 
you, man, you'll be dancing at somebody’s wedding before long.’ 
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‘No, sir, no. I know what you mean, and I wish you well, sir, 
and your young lady; but I sha’n’t be there, sir—no, indeed! But if 
I could be sure about the funeral, sir,—O, it would be comfortable 
indeed !’ 

‘ Look here, Pugh,’ I said; ‘make your mind easy about that. 
You shall have a funeral. If Tom won’t give you one, I will.’ 

‘O, Mr. Edwards, bach!’ cried Pugh, seizing me by the hand—he 
hadn’t shown me the least gratitude for pulling him out of the river, 
but could I wonder at that ?—‘ O, Mr. Edwards, indeed I am pleased 
with you! Well, you sha’n’t lose by it; no, indeed! Look here, 
Mr. Edwards, bach!’ he cried, fumbling with trembling fingers in 
his breast ; ‘here, you see this slate ? I give it you, sir; yes, for 
yourself,’ 

‘ And what am I to do with it, Jack ?’ 

‘ Keep it, sir; keep it till I can explain it to you. There’s a for- 
tune, sir, in that slate—two fortunes, sir ; but not for me ; O no, sir, I 
can do nothing with it. But you can; you’re young and strong, 
and have got friends. Yes, sir, it will be worth a fortune to you.’ 

It was a little square slab of slate he gave me, wrapped up in a 
bit of greasy canvas. I regarded it with complete indifference. I 
knew all about it, as I thought. So many of these men know of 
some wonderful vein of slate which will make any number of fortunes. 
But I knew better. I had thoroughly. explored the district, and I’d 
found that, although there was excellent slate for slabs, yet that some- 
how or other these great loaves of mountains had had a turn or so 
too much in nature’s oven, and had lost that even flaky cleavage 
which distinguishes the really lucrative beds. So I pocketed the slab 
of slate with the greatest indifference. 

‘T’'ll tell you all about it in the morning,’ whispered Pugh. His 
head had sunk on his breast; he fell back on the settle in a profound 
slumber; and I crept off to bed, the blink of daylight just glim- 
mering in the east. That morning, when Mrs. Evans went down 
to put the kettle on for breakfast, she found old Pugh stretched out 
on the settle stark and stiff. He had passed from slumber to death 
without a struggle. 


Cuapter II. 
THE OLD MAN'S HEAD, 


Ir was about a year after this—I had married in the mean time, 
and had settled down in a house of my own—that I received one 
morning a letter from my friend Baker, who’s in the City. 

‘Dear Ned,’ it began, ‘there never was a time when money 
was so ridiculously cheap as it is now, or when your faithful friend 
found it more difficult to get. Conby spoke to me the other day : 
‘* Haven’t you a friend living near Dolmelyn? Is he a good man ?”’ 
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I told him you were the best-regulated fellow I ever knew. ‘‘ Then,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I wish you’d write to him and ask him if he knows any- 
thing about slates.”’ ‘I needn’t write,”’ I said; ‘‘ my friend is al- 
ways looking after slates—reason why, to complete his own set, I 
should judge, having one or two missing.”’ ‘‘ Then,”’ said Conby, ‘‘ ask 
him to run over and look at the Dolbrith quarry. We’re thinking of 
buying it and starting a company, only we don’t feel quite sure of 
our men. I’ve not time to go myself.’”’ Now, it struck me this was a 
job you’d like, and while you’re about it you might just as well do 
something for yourself and me. Anything will go down just now— * 
tin, lead, gold, silver, copper. We only want a good prospectus, 
and I’ve just been thinking you’ll look uncommonly well in a list 
of directors ; Edward Edwards, of Dyddledoldumdyddle, Esq., J.P. 
—are you J.P. ?—well, it don’t matter; it will do for judgmatical 
party, anyhow—Managing Director, eh ? Prospect! prospect! And 
send us up a cartload of stones—well-speckled ones—as a sample 
of the ore. If you meet with a compact little farm with a good 
vein of anything on it, buy it up for the company. Remember, un- 
limited capital at our back; and, by the way, if you have a spare 
fiver, you might as well lend it us,’ &c. &e. 

My wife, who was reading my letter over my shoulder,—it’s a 
bad plan that, mind you; jolly enough in the first bloom of un- 
limited affection, only take my advice, don’t begin it; there’s a dif- 
ficulty in breaking it off,—my wife exclaimed, when she came to 
that part of it, ‘ You'll not lend it him, Ned? You'll never get it 
back again.’ 

‘O yes, I shall; Baker never lets-in his friends.’ 

‘And you won’t go into those speculations? they’re so dan- 
gerous.’ 

‘ There’s no harm in looking about anyhow,’ I said. And with 
that I put on my boots, took down my fishing-rod, and strolled away 
to the river, to see if I couldn’txrise a trout or two. But I tried all 
my favourite holes without success—there wasn’t a fin moving ; and 
by and by, when I came to the long wooden plank which, supported 
on piles of great stones, forms a tremulous and uncertain bridge over 
the river,—it is moored by a stout chain to the bole of a tree that 
overhangs the bank, and in flood-times it floats away from its piers 
and hangs safely among the bushes by the river brink,—when I 
came to the plank, I sat down and began to think. ’Tis a lovely 
spot. Three valleys debouch upon it; one with rough rugged sides, 
a narrow stern ravine ; another wide and fertile, with rich pastures 
by the river’s marge, and wooded sloping banks, over which just 
peep the rude crests of seared primeval hills ; and these two valleys 
uniting sweep down to the sea, environed by tiers of soft blue moun- 
tains. Well, I sat there and began to think, and sat so still that 
the water-hen didn’t see me as she came sailing down the stream;_ 
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nor the rat, as he suspiciously cruised along by the bank; nor the 
sulky old salmon in the big pool above, who, for want of something 
better to do, took himself by head and tail and flipped himself high 
into the air, coming down with a thundering splash that startled 
the sleek rat into his hole, and set the squirrel overhead chattering 
in peevish complaint. And with that I roused from my reverie, and 
put my hand into my coat-pocket to feel for Baker’s letter. I wore 
the shooting-coat with the big pockets that I’d worn at Tom’s din- 
ner-party a year ago, and my hand touched something hard in the 
corner of the pocket. It was old Pugh’s legacy, the square slab of 
slate. After all, if this bit of slate were of good quality, and there 
was anything to show where it was got, it might be worth looking 
after. It was a good, firm, close-grained piece of slate, and it had 
upon it some figures, rudely but deeply carved. Let me see, there 
was the face of a man, the nose very prominent, the tongue sticking 
out of the mouth; behind the face there was a circle of stars or 
crosses, and from one of the crosses an arrow. This was on one 
side of the slab; on the other was a confused group of waved lines 
and dots, of which I could make nothing. 

‘Well,’ I heard a voice behind me say, ‘I never seen anything 
so beautiful as that! If this ain’t wuth coming all these miles to 
see! I ain’t seen nothing like this in all Wales. Why, there ’tis, 
the very thing! the nose, the mouth, the hi’s, everything—just for 
all the world like my poor old father! Look at that, gals! Ain’t 
it wuth all the waterfalls and crags and nasty rough places you 
thinks so much about ?’ 

‘O, pa, it’s very curious; and all that—’ 

‘Curious! It’s the naturalness of the thing. To think it should 
be the very likeness of my poor old father! Well, I am pleased !’ 

I looked up, and saw that a party of tourists were standing by 
the bank of the river admiring the view, and one particular hill 
which, just seen over the wooded banks, resembled the profile of an 
old man’s face. The father was a stout East Anglian farmer; the 
daughters were nice-looking girls of the usual type. 

‘What, sketching, sir!’ cried the man good-humouredly, when 
he spied me in my nook. ‘Ah, if you’d sketch that there moun- 
tain that’s so like my poor father! Why, what, you’ve got him, sir, 
there, I see!’ he cried, looking over my shoulder; ‘and cut-out on 
a slate too! Look here, gals; I call that a sensible way of taking 
picturs ; won’t rub out or nothing.’ 

Really, when I looked at it closely, the face that was scratched 
on the slate was the very model of the one the storms and frosts 
had chiselled on the mountain’s ridge. 
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Cuapter III. 


COCK-CROW BEFORE DAWN. 


WE drove over to the Dolbrith quarry next day, my wife and I. 
The said quarry consisted as yet only of a small hole about six feet 
square, driven a few yards into the rock. However, there were pro- 
spects, bounded only by the limits of human imagination. There 
was slate, no doubt; and after you had pulled off the top of the 
mountain and sunk a few hundred thousand pounds, you might pos- 
sibly find that it was worth the getting. Still, it was a decidedly 
genuine affair, and quite good enough for City men to dabble in. 

We dined with Captain Parry, an old friend, living near the 
quarry; and as we knew that the moon was at her full, we didn’t 
hurry away. It was about eleven o’clock when we reached Dolydd. 
(The name of Dyddledoldumdyddle, which Baker had affixed to my 
residence, was a mere vulgar joke.) My man, who didn’t sleep in the 
house, had given us up for the night and gone home; so I had to look 
after the horse myself. That didn’t trouble me, however; we had 
driven quietly home, and he was quite cool, and if I’m to act as groom, 
let me have the bedding-up for my share of the work. The dim half 
light, the yellow rustling straw, the fragrant-smelling hay, the com- 
fortable champing of the horse over his corn, give one a sense of 
rest and peace that is quite pleasant inthese rasping days. Well, 
I’d done him up, and put everything tidy, and sat down on the corn- 
chest to smoke a pipe and watch him feed: I’d been muddling about 
for an hour or so, and as I sat there smoking, I heard the clock of 
the church, which was over the river, about half-a-mile from Dolydd, 
strike out the hour, twelve. There was a profound stillness over 
everything, broken only by the rattle and gurgle of the little spring 
that flowed from a rude natural arch close by—that, and the metho- 
dical champing of the horse over his corn. Dolydd was a solitary 
place; there was no house nearer than half-a-mile; the river ran in 
front; behind, the mountain stretched up into dim cloud-land; I could 
reach its summit without passing a human habitation, or meeting a 
single human being. 

Tap, tap, tap, tap, tap! I heard a series of sharp knocks as of 
some one hammering close by,—in the coach-house, indeed, which 
adjoined the stable. 

What on earth could it be? The horse stopped munching, and 
stood with arched neck and distended nostrils, with reverted eyes, 
showing the whites of them, his ears pricked forward, and quivering 
all over. My big retriever, Rover, who was sharp enough generally, 
and used to bark furiously on the slightest provocation, gave a yelp 
of terror, and hid himself in the straw under the manger. 

Tap, tap, tap! still the noise went on—a most uncannie sound. 
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It might be an elf at work, picking himself an outlet through the 
rocks. It might be some ghostly coffin-maker hammering out a 
fairy kist for some yet living soul. It might be some vexed demon of 
the mine working his way with his perilled treasure still farther 
into the bowels of the earth. It might be any of these; but it could 
hardly be that any human hands wielded the hammer that rang out 
these blows into the solemn silent night. 

My heart made great thumps against my ribs as I rose and 
threw open the coach-house door. The noise had stopped; there 
was nothing to be seen, and yet I half fancied that amongst the 
fantastic shadows the moonlight threw upon the walls—I half thought, 
I say—I discerned the outline of a little old man sitting like one who 
breaks stones by the road, with his hammer uplifted to strike. I 
went back to the stable and sat down again. 

Tap, tap, tap, tap! once more the sound began. Again i rose, 
took the stable lantern, and went out to search. 

But the lantern, throwing its flickering light among the quiver- 
ing shadows of the trees, and dancing in the quick sparkles of the 
bubbling spring, flashed too its beams at the very eyes of Master 
Chanticleer, who, sitting cosily slumbering, pillowed-up by his two 
most buxom wives, roused at the sight, and, thinking the sun was 
rising, stretched himself on his perch and crowed lustily. 

- The tapping ceased all of a sudden, for a cock-crow is like a wet 
blanket to a fairy; and I heard, or thought I did, a low mournful cry 
and a sigh, that might have been the wind soughing among the trees. 

No, there was nothing in the coach-house to account for the 
knocking. I was a little unnerved by what I had heard; and after I 
had locked up the stable I took a few turns on the terrace in front 
of the house to compose myself. The stream bubbled and sang; a 
dog in the village barked; there was a lamb bleating plaintively on the 
hill-side; and listening to these sounds I heard, or thought I heard, 
too, a faint tap, tap, tapping, like an echo from the far-off hills. It 
sounded almost like a call to me, an invitation I could scarcely re- 
sist. I turned away with a shudder, and into the house, and into 
my own room, where, as I lay awake listening to the bubble of the 
stream, I thought, too, I could distinguish still the tap, tap, tapping 
of the fairy hammer. And it said, Come, come, come! But I put 
my head under the bedclothes and wouldn’t listen to it; and pre- 
sently I heard a great downpour of rain, which blotted out all other 
sounds and sent me off into a sound sleep. 


CuapTerR LV. 


A REVENANT. 


Next morning the sun was shining brightly, and everything 
looked so gay and sparkling that I forgot all about my megrims of 
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the night before. As soon as I was up, I went round to the stable. 
David, the groom, was hissing and spluttering over the horse, who, 
tied to a staple by the coach-house door, stood with his legs stretched 
out, and his head twisted round, trying to see what David was about, 
grinning at him, and making little futile bites at him every now and 
then, whenever he came to a ticklish corner. 

‘ David,’ I cried, ‘ why did you go home last night without wait- 
ing to take the horse ?’ 

‘ Well, indeed, sir,’ said David, standing with the horse’s tail 
and the curry-comb and brush in his left hand, whilst he wiped his 
mouth with the back of his right, ‘ I did give you up, master.’ 

‘ And what business had you to give me up ?’ 

‘ Well, master, if people do not come home by eleven o’clock, it 
do not look respectable. So I very sure you not come back last 
night. Yah, sure !’ 

‘That won’t do, David; you’ve many a time sat up a good deal 
later for me at the old stables.’ 

‘ Yah,’ said David; ‘ at the old stables, but not here.’ 

‘ Well, don’t let me catch you at it again, that’s all, David. An- 
other time, if you go home before I’m back, you can stop there.’ 

‘Do not be angry, master,’ said David. ‘I do not mind the sit- 
ting up for you; no, not one bit, not if you'll have another stable. 
This very bad for the horse, very bad. See his coat, master; I can’t 
get him smooth whatever !’ 

‘That’s because you don’t put enough elbow-grease on, David. 
The stable’s well enough.’ 

‘Well, then, master,’ said David gloomily, ‘I can’t stop.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said; but I was vexed too; for David was a good 
useful fellow, and I thought had been rather attached to my service. 

‘If you please, master, I want to speak to you,’ cried David, fol- 
lowing me as I walked towards the front of the house. ‘ Master, I 
saw John Pugh last night ; John with the crooked leg, master !’ 

‘Nonsense !’ I said. 

‘I tell you how it happened, master. I wanted a bucket of 
water in a hurry; and the spring ran very slow, master, and I took 
the bucket and walked across the grass—’ 

‘Where I’ve often told you not to go.’ 

‘Yes, master. Well, indeed, as 1 went past the dining-room win- 
dow, I saw somebody standing there, looking out; and I said to my- 
self, ‘‘ There’s master come back, sure ;’’ and I thought you beckoned 
me. But, master, it wasn’t you; it was John, I tell you! Yes, master, 
in very deed it was, I’m certain sure. Yes, indeed! And I was 
frightened, and went home.’ 

‘Rubbish !’ Isaid. ‘ You saw your own face in the glass. What 
should John Pugh want here ?’ 

‘Why, he lived here once, master. He lived here with Mr. 
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Weston, the Englishman ; he was his clerk, you know, and servant 
too; and that’s fifteen years ago now.’ 

‘ David,’ said I, ‘if I hear you telling such foolish stories in the 
house, P’11—T’ll make a mummy of you.’ 

‘Yes, master ; but it’s true all the same, and I thought perhaps 
John had left something behind him, and had come to look for it.’ 

I was rather disturbed by this story. Not that I cared much 
about the thing myself, though I confess to a modicum of superstition ; 
but I didn’t want the house to get a bad name. And there was an- 
other reason too. But I felt as if I should like to know the whole 
history of the house, and John Pugh’s connection with it; and I 
therefore went out after breakfast to have a chat with my friend Tom, 
the little doctor. 

When Tom heard what I wanted he looked rather queer. There 
was no story that he knew of about Dolydd. What had I been told 
about it ? Then I told him of the mysterious knocking I had heard, 
and of the fright David had taken. Still he vowed he knew nothing 
about it; and as for John’s coming back again after the beautiful 
funeral he’d had, why it would be a piece of black ingratitude, too 
great even for that destructive scoundrel; for Tom had never for- 
given him the Sunday smash. 

Some days passed, and I had almost forgotten all about our 
ghostly experiences, when a pony-carriage, driven by a lady in black, 
drew up at the door. My wife, who was busy making some pies in 
the kitchen, bolted upstairs in a tremendous hurry to don her com- 
pany skirt; and I sneaked off to the stable, hoping that I should 
escape detection and avoid entering an appearance. 

But presently I heard one of the maids tripping out at the 
back. 

‘ David,’ she cried, ‘ David, bach, have you seen master ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said David; ‘I think he’s gone a-fishing.’ 

And here I was compelled to reveal myself. I hate anything 
sneaking ; and though David and Susan weren’t paid their wages to 
be kissing and sweethearting about in my stable-yard, yet I didn’t 
wish to come to any knowledge of their affairs in an underhand kind 
of way: so I cried, 

‘ Abum !’ ' 

After which there was a dead silence, and then a rapid rustling 
of skirts flying towards the house. As I walked towards the back 
door whistling, I met Susan again, as demure as a mouse. 

‘ Please, sir, a lady.’ 

‘ Where’s your mistress ?’ 

‘O, she don’t want to see missis; she wants you, sir;’ and she 
gave me a card. 

‘Mrs. WaLTER WESTON.’ 
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Lucy met me in the hall, and she was in something of a huff. 

‘Ned, are you going to see this person? alone too! I wouldn't, 
if I were you. What can she have to say to you that your wife is not 
privileged to hear?’ At this point Lucy looked about six foot ten 
inches high. 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘ perhaps it’s about a mine.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Lucy with a bitter sigh, as she saw I had deter- 
mined to see the lady,—‘ ah, a mine, indeed !—and so soon !’ 


CHAPTER V. 


A BEWITCHING WIDOW, 


WHEN I entered the drawing-room, a lady deeply swathed in 
black arose, and raising her veil disclosed a face which was still 
handsome, although time had somewhat dimmed its bloom. She 
was not draped in widow’s weeds, but in other ways bore herself like 
a widow, having an insinuating way, and a mode of throwing her 
eyes over you that was very impressive; and having read her card, 
and thus knowing her name to be Mrs. Walter Weston, I reason- 
ably came to the conclusion that Walter was dead, and that this was 
the disconsolate surviving partner. 

She was somewhat embarrassed, as though she did not know 
how to begin her story; and I couldn’t help her, for I was thinking 
all the while what a row there’d be when she’d gone. 

‘ Sir,’ she said, ‘ you will be surprised that I, a perfect stranger, 
should seek an interview with— in fact, a perfect stranger.’ 

‘O, all right !’ I said, in a reassuring way. 

‘ Mr. Edwards,’ she went on, ‘I was once a tenant of this house 
under your late uncle, and—my husband was at least—’ 

The thought occurred to me, perhaps she forgot to pay her rent, 
and has come back to do it; and I began to feel quite genial. 

‘ You are aware, no doubt, of the distressing circumstances under 
which that tenancy terminated.’ 

‘No,’ Isaid. Perhaps uncle had put an execution in— it was 
just like him—and the widow wanted to get something back out of 
me. I frosted-over suddenly. ‘No, I know nothing about my 
uncle’s affairs. His executors will be the right persons to go to.’ 

‘But, Mr. Edwards, this is no mere business matter. You 
know, I suppose, that my poor husband disappeared about fifteen 
years ago, and has never been heard of since.’ 

‘Never heard of since! No; I knew nothing about it.’ 

‘ That is extraordinary. Perhaps I had better detain you, then, 
whilst I tell you my sad story. You, Mr. Edwards, have only lately 
come amongst us, or you would know me as the daughter of Griffith 
Jones of Tanyrallt, a cousin—a distant one—of Mr. Tom Jones 
the doctor.’ 
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Here I fancied my interesting visitor slightly blushed. 

‘ O, what,’ I said, ‘ are you a friend of Tom’s ?—why didn’t you 
say so before? Take your things off, and have some luncheon; then 
I'll introduce you to my wife.’ 

‘Pardon me, dear Mr. Edwards ; I am a recluse; I never see 
the face of man or woman, except—’ she added, blushing slightly 
again, I fancied—‘ my medical adviser.’ 

‘Tom, of course,’ I said. 

She inclined her head in assent. 

‘Let me tell my story first,’ she said. ‘I was my father’s 
heiress, and did not want—I am old enough now to talk of such 
things without confusion—did not want suitors. Amongst these 
my cousin Tom was the favourite ; but our love did not run smooth, 
and Tom andI had a desperate quarrel, and we didn’t speak to each 
other for a year, and then it was only in this way. I was just en- 
tering the church to be married, and Tom stood behind a tombstone 
watching me, and said, ‘‘O Madge!” And I think that even then 
I'd have turned from the church-door and gone with him ; but, ah, 
Mr. Edwards, you know what Tom is now—poor Tom! Well, up 
to that time there hadn’t been a steadier, better, cleverer fellow than 
Tom in the county Caerinion. But when I turned and looked at him 
as he stood there watching me into the church—yes, Mr. Edwards, 
he was drunk! Then I turned to the little old man who was to be 
my husband—a clean neat little fellow—I turned to him with posi- 
tive relief. But it was my fault, Mr. Edwards; I’ve only myself to 
blame. I found out afterwards why he’d married me—this rich 
Englishman. My father owned the whole of the mountain above 
his farm, and he—my husband—had discovered, or thought he had, 
a gold-mine there. From the very day we married, his thoughts, 
his talk, were of nothing else. All day long he’d be on the moun- 
tain, and he’d bring home great bags full of stones, and half the 
night long he’d sit in his workshop—you’vye turned it into a 
coach-house now, I see, Mr. Edwards—he’d sit there tap-tap-tapping 
with his hammer and his stones, till the sound used nearly to drive 
me to distraction. But he was a kind good old man, and I was 
not unhappy—not very. But his money went by degrees; a good 
deal of it in this gold-seeking of his, a good deal in other people’s 
mines ; it all went at last. He was reduced to his last sixpence, 
and then came to me one day and said, ‘‘ Margaret, I am going 
away for two days. I am a ruined man, and yet I think I have 
made a discovery which will make me boundlessly rich. At the end 
of two days, if I don’t come back, go to your father’s house ; this 
place will be in the hands of my creditors.” From that day to this 
—fifteen years—I haven’t seen or heard of him. I was a girl then; 
I’m an old woman now. I won’t conceal from you, Mr. Edwards, 
that if I had certain proof that my poor husband was dead, I’d marry 
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Tom. It would be a dreadful risk, but I’d chance it. I’ve shat- 
tered his life—poor Tom !—and if I could, I’dtry and mend it. But 
till I hear from him, or of him—my husband, Walter Weston—till 
I know assuredly that he is dead, I'll never marry—never.’ 

‘And he used to work at night, did he,’ I cried, ‘ tap-tap-tap- 
ping with a hammer ?’ 

‘O, yes,’ said Mrs. Weston; ‘and he’d have a bowl with water 
by his side, and when he’d pounded his stones he’d put the powder 
into the bowl; and sometimes, when there wasn’t a speck of gold in 
it all, he’d moan so that I could hear him from the back door where 
IT used to stand and watch for him; for it was very lonely,’ she whis- 
pered, shuddering ; ‘and then I’d go and bring him in.’ 

‘ Did he wear a round-topped cap with a broad peak, like a German, 
and was he a little old man with a Roman nose and a round back ?’ 

‘ He was,’ cried Mrs. Weston. ‘O, have you seen him or heard 
anything ?’ 

That was the shadow I had seen on the wall; but I wouldn’t 
tell her. ‘It must have been a photograph or portrait I’ve seen of 
him,’ I cried ; ‘ I know nothing more of him.’ 

‘But Tom said to me,’ cried Mrs. Weston eagerly—‘ he came 
to me yesterday so excited, and said, ‘‘ Go to Edward Edwards ; he 
will set your mind at rest about poor Walter.” ’ 

‘ He was wrong,’ I said; ‘ I know nothing about him.’ 


Carter VI. 
TO BE LEFT TILL CALLED FOR. 


Ir was an unfortunate thing for me, that visit of Mrs. Weston ; 
I’d no peace after it. I couldn’t tell Lucy what she’d come about ; 
she’d enjoined the strictest secrecy upon me; and indeed my wife 
was in that delicate state of health in which the trouble and mystery 
involved in the story of Mrs. Weston, and the spirit-knocking I had 
heard, would have had the worst effect. Perforce I held my tongue, 
and refused to tell her the purport of my interview with the veiled 
lady in black, and this seemed to come always between us and keep 
us apart. You may say, perhaps, that surely it would have been 
better to tell her all about it, and that an imaginary trouble is easier 
to bear than a real grievance. But I didn’t think so then, and don’t 
now; for I’ve noticed that, to women, a real substantial grievance 
and sense of wrong is a kind of fillip that stimulates rather than 
depresses them; whilst the environment of fancied evils, the morbid 
dread of unknown powers, slacken the very pulses of life, relax and 
tangle ali the complicated tracery of the nervous system. But to 
me, who hate hot water—except at night over a pipe with some- 
thing strong—to me all this misunderstanding and mystery was a 
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real torment. I got quite melancholy over the affair, and wandered 
about, the very shadow of myself. 

And the knocking went on. No sooner did midnight come, Lucy 
in bed, the house quiet, and all still, than this tap, tap, tapping 
commenced. 

Sometimes from the coach-house, which abutted on the house, 
but more often from the opposite hills. Often, after a day’s storm, 
when the night was clear perhaps and fine, and the stars twinkling 
and sparkling, as I sat by my fire at midnight, smoking a gloomy 
pipe and thinking over my affairs—which were not over prosperous, 
for there was a heavy mortgage on Dolydd, and I was already out- 
running my income—often I’d fancy I heard a faint and distant 
knocking, and throwing open the window, I'd hear it more plainly, 
tap-atap-tap, a small ‘and feeble sound, which yet seemed to me still 
to be a call or invitation. I can’t describe to you the feeling that 
came over me when I heard that fairy tapping. It was as though 
I felt I must leave everything, sleeping wife and quiet household, 
the horse that clanked his chain, the dogs that whined in their un- 
easy dreams,—leave them all, and go up into the mountains. 

But the knocking in the coach-house gave me more definite cause 
of complaint ; for I had made up my mind that I must retrench ere 
long. As soon as my wife was well over her confinement, I’d sell 
off the horse and the carriage, and I’d let Dolydd furnished, and go 
and live cheaply at some place where we weren’t known. Then, if 
it got about that Dolydd was haunted, farewell to the hope of letting 
it at a good rental. Altogether I got so worried and exasperated, 
that one night, when the knocking had been worse than usual, I sat 
down and determined I’d write a letter to Mrs. Walter Weston about 
the matter. It was all very well to think of her feelings, but here 
was the house likely to fall off in value ; and, after all, the man had 
been only a yearly tenant, and had no right to haunt the place like 
this. Had it been John MapEinion, my illustrious ancestor, indeed, 
who had taken it into his head to revisit the scenes of his former 
prowess, I should have been the last man to interfere with him. 
But that this Englishman, who owed a quarter’s rent too into the 
bargain, as I had since found from my poor uncle’s books, though 
I was too chivalrous to say anything about it to the widow,—that 
this mining Englishman should hang about, deteriorating the value 
of the property, was a thing not to be borne. Still I was foolish to 
write to the widow. I see it now; but I did it under the impulse 
of passion, and am not to be blamed for it. But I ought to have 
burnt the blotting-paper, and I forgot ; for I write a good bold hand, 
and I’m sure my wife found the address on the blotting-paper next 
morning. She didn’t say anything; but if she was cold before, she 
was a thought colder now, and watched me intently. 

Now what I wrote to the widow was just this. I told her of the 
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cruel way in which the house was haunted by her late husband, and 
that I really could stand it no longer. Then, as I was writing, a 
brilliant thought struck me. If Weston were dead—and there could 
be no doubt of that from his way of going on—there could be no 
possible reason why Tom and the widow shouldn’t marry; and if I 
were the means of bringing them together, the least they could do 
would be to take Dolydd off my hands. It would just suit them for 
size, and any little unpleasantness there might be about the knock- 
ing wouldn’t matter a bit, being all in the family, as you may say. 
Being an impulsive fellow, I stuck all this down just as it came into 
my head, and asked the widow to reply to me—not to my house ; 
there that reading-over-the-shoulder business, don’t yon see, came 
in again—but to Mr. Williams, Post-office. That was a bit of 
policy again; for Lucy’s father was called Williams, and he used 
often to run down to see us, being a merchant at Liverpool, and 
always had his letters directed Post-office ; so that there would be 
nothing strange in my calling to ask for letters for him. Altogether 
I managed the matter beautifully, if it hadn’t been for that over- 
sight about the blotting-paper, which was such a simple self-evident 
thing that I couldn’t be expected to think of it. 

Next morning, then, Lucy still being very cross—lI didn’t mind 
it so much, for I intended to surprise her all at once by telling her 
how Dolydd was haunted, and how I’d let the house at a good rent, 
and was going to take her straight off to Aberystwith to recover her 
strength ; she loves the sea, does Lucy ;—and would then and there 
leave this gloomy old place, which I was beginning to hate,—only, 
you see, I couldn’t do this till the event she was expecting had 
come off: till then I must keep all this religiously a secret ;—next 
morning, then, I started off to explore one of the mountains oppo- 
site ; for I hadn’t forgotten Baker’s letter, and I knew there were 
some veins of copper cropping out about there. But I found no- 
thing to reward my pains; and was returning homewards tired and 
hungry, when I stopped on the crest of a hill, to admire the pro- 
spect spread around me. I smiled as I recognised the old man’s 
head,—a mountain which resembled, as I have said, a man’s face 
with a Roman nose, his mouth wide open, slumbering peaceably; 
but I started as I observed, which I had never done before, that 
just over the forehead of the face there was visible a cairn which 
crowned the summit of a farther hill. The Ordnance-survey people 
had topped this cairn with a beam of timber, and it stood out sharp 
and defined against the evening sky almost like a horn. Then in 
an instant the idea came into my head: if I were standing where 
the cairn on the farther hill would appear just over the old man’s 
mouth, then this mountain would exactly resemble in profile the 
drawing on Jack Pugh’s slate—that ofa face with the tongue stick- 
ing out of the mouth. 
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‘CuHaptTer VII. 
THE MINE IS SPRUNG. 


Au night long I was haunted by the old man of the mountain ; 
all night long I saw him in my dreams moping and gibing at me; 
his tongue, which somehow seemed jointed and like the tail of a 
scorpion, wagging merrily against me; and round about the moun- 
tainous old man danced in a circle madly a confused and yet 
orderly array of all kinds of witches and warlocks. Conspicuous 
among the ghosts and fiends was John Pugh, bearing affixed to his 
breast the hieroglyphic slate, and a little old man with a hammer, 
who constantly strove to break it; but Pugh preserved it intact, and 
once, when in the gyrations of the mazy dance he passed me almost 
close, he flourished the slate before my eyes, and I saw that it was 
now in the likeness of a gravestone, and bore sculptured upon it a 
couple of blooming angels and ‘ Sacred to the Memory of John Pugh.’ 

Perhaps, after all, I said to myself when I awoke, John indeed is 
only come back to remind me that we didn’t put a gravestone over him. 
It wasn’t in the bond, you see; the funeral didn’t include any monu- 
mental arrangements, but John might think himself entitled to a slab 
all the same. But the dream made me think seriously about the 
slate and the figures on it, and I made up my mind I'd go and 
search for a spot where I should see the old man’s head with the 
tongue sticking out at the mouth, without any more delay; indeed, 
immediately after breakfast. 

First of all, I must go down and inquire if there was any letter 
for me at the Post-office ; I mean for ‘ Mr. Williams.’ I felt a little 
guilty as I stole out of the house and towards the town. It wasn’t 
so long since Lucy and I had exchanged vows that, come what would, 
we would never have a secret from each other; and here, ere the first 
year of our married life was over, was I embarking on a career of 
duplicity to which I could see no end. 

‘ Any letters for Mr. Williams ?’ I said with assumed careless- 
ness, but feeling like a villain all the time. 

‘He’s got ’em,’ cried John Jones, the postmaster. ‘Ah, you 
didn’t expect the old gentleman this morning; he told me he was 
going to give you a little surprise. Uncommonly well he’s looking, 
Mr. Edwards; yes, indeed! ButI don’t think you’re looking quite 
the thing,’ he added, after a pause. 

I felt yellow all over—yellow and decrepit. And yet I must 
exert myself—I must try and intercept him. ‘ How long has he 
been gone, Jones ?’ 

‘O, about ten minutes,’ said the postmaster. ‘ You must have 
come round Penbryn, or you’d have met him.’ 

I hardly know how I reached home. When I came to the gate 
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of the drive I saw a picture which struck me with fear and remorse. 
It was a beautiful morning of early summer. All the trees were in 
most luxuriant leaf; the thrushes were carolling, the blackbirds warb- 
ling from the wood. Under a majestic oak, which grew not far from 
the margin of the stream, a rustic bench was set, a rustic table laid. 
The bright silver of the breakfast equipage, the snowy cloth, Lucy’s 
light morning muslin, the old gentleman’s snowy shirt-front, lit-up 
that little corner hedged-in by shrubs, and fairly sparkled and shim- 
mered in the sunlight. Lucy, I could see, was in high good hum- 
our, and laughed merrily as she busied herself about the breakfast- 
table. Williams, his letters spread out before him, was opening them 
leisurely one after the other, reading and laying them aside. And 
there, like a serpent coiled among the leaves of this fair Paradise, 
was the fatal missive. I could see it at once—the broad black-edged 
envelope, the puzzled look that overcast the beaming countenance 
of the reader. I shouted, but nobody heard me; indeed, my voice 
was almost gone in my agitation. He had opened it, read it; he 
threw it over to my wife. 

I didn’t become insensible; I didn’t turn and fly; I simply 
walked up to the breakfast-table and said, ‘How d’ye do, Mr. Wil- 
liams ?’ 

‘Why, Ned,’ he said, ‘ you’re looking queer. What ails you, 
my boy? Walking too far before breakfast, eh? Bad plan that. 
—What, Lucy, going in ?’ 

‘I don’t feel very well, papa,’ she said, and swept past me, 
putting into my hands as she went by the black-edged letter. 

‘ Ha,’ said old Williams jocosely ; ‘I opened one of your letters 
just now by accident ; at least, it wasn’t by accident, because it was 
addressed to me. How did that happen, I wonder? Lady too, eh? 
Ned, what are you about ?’ 

I put the bole of the oak-tree between us before I read the letter. 
It began : 


‘ My dear Mr. Edwards,’—yes, I can swear it was ‘ My dear Mr. 
Edwards,’ although, looking at it one way, you might have read it 
for ‘ My dearest Edward,’ owing to the scratchy hand she wrote, like 
most women,—‘ My dear Mr. Edwards,—Your letter revived within 
me a glow of feelings and sensibilities that I thought I had buried 
in the grave. We may yet be happy, I begin to hope. The only 
obstacle to our union may, under Providence, be removed. But I 
must have the evidence of my own senses before I can fully believe 
what you tell me. We must arrange for a meeting to test the reality 
of your impressions. The thought of leaving this enforced celibate 
life, and coming to live at Dolydd with you know whom, is almost too 
much joy for yours ever, GWENDOLEN.’ 


And poor Lucy had read this letter ! What on earth should I do? 





THE LIGHT OF THE EARTH 


Lieut is the symbol of all that is highest and purest in the human 
mind,—of all that is most brilliant, joyous, and life-giving in ex- 
ternal nature. It is synonymous with the day, with life, with 
enjoyment ; while its opposite is the symbol of night, of evil, and 
of death. Is it wonderful, then, that Light should have been an 
object of adoration, a symbol of the Deity, in the ancient world,— 
especially in that purest of Pagan religions which grew up on the 
hills of Persia? or that, as an interesting and beautiful mystery, it 
should have engaged the thoughts of some of the highest intellects 
of modern times? At the present time, more than ever, the solar 
orb, by far the grandest source of light that meets the eye of man, 
is receiving special attention from the scientific world; every spot 
on his surface, every change in his aspect, is watched by a hundred 
telescopes, and the new art of photography lends its aid to record 
the solar phenomena. 

But we must not always look so high, or disregard the many 
curious and significant phenomena of light which belong to our own 
planet, this nether world, the stage on which our brief existence is 
spent. Myriads of strange phenomena of this sparkling exhalation 
of Matter surround us, not only beautiful in themselves, but full of 
mysteries which, if solved, would lead to the discovery of important 
cosmical truths. In previous articles—where we have maintained that 
all the planets are luminous as well as (though, from their inferior 
size, much less than) the sun and stars—we have already treated of 
terrestrial light in its grander phases: let us turn our gaze from the 
far-off skies, with their unapproachable wonders, and look at some 
of the bright mysteries at our feet,—the light-emitting power which 
pervades the earth’s surface, and many of the beings and objects 
which tenant it. It is a study that will prove interesting, even as 
a pleasant pastime,—as light reading for the hour, apart from the 
curious inferences to which it leads. 

Let us speak, then, first of the Light of the Earth as it appears 
in its minor manifestations. Alike in the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral worlds—in living organisms and in dead matter— 
on land, by sea, and in the twilight air—everywhere, if we do but 
look for it, we find instances of a native and unborrowed light of 
the earth. It may dance before us as a will-o’-the-wisp, displaying 
vagaries which science cannot yet explain, but of which testimony 
leaves no doubt. It may gleam from the glow-worms under the 
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hedge-rows ; or it may flash through the twilight air like falling 
stars, as the fire-flies dart after one another in amorous play. It 
may gleam like pale moonshine on the calm sea, or glitter like 
sparks of fire on the crests of the troubled waves. It may leap in 
tiny jets of flame from the flowers of the garden, or gleam with 
cold radiance from the tendrils of subterranean plants on the damp 
rocky walls of the mine. Is it a mere fable, so old and so preva- 
lent, that it also appears in ghostly guise as the ‘ corpse-candles’ 
of the Welsh, flickering above churchyards; or is seen, with fore- 
boding light, in the house of sickness, like the ‘ elf-candles’ of the 
Scotch, betokening coming death? Nay, more: whatever may be 
thought of the ‘ Od-light’ of the animal magnetists, does it not ap- 
pear at times as a real and unmistakable luminous efflux from the 
human body, alike in health and in mortal sickness ? 
Will-o’-the-wisp has sometimes been set down as a rank im- 
postor, and jokes were recently made at his expense in large type 
in the Times: but despite the anathema hurled against this lumin- 
ous vagabond, the ‘ mad fire’ still flickers his brief hours of existence 
over marsh and fen. One fine summer evening, as two gentlemen 
were passing a large reedy pool near Dunoon, in Argyleshire, they 
were startled by seeing ‘ several lights flitting across the surface of 
the pond, from one sedgy part of it to another. The lights were 
precisely like the light of a common candle, not larger and not 
smaller; and they appeared to leap from place to place, and then 
vanish, just as if one threw a candle across the pond and it fell 
into the water.’* This is the true will-o’-the-wisp,—the normal 
appearance of the fiery madcap whose pranks have figured in many 
a rustic story. But there are other forms of the same phenomenon 
—lambent flames, which remain steady above certain spots, but 
which either disappear when approached, or which, more curiously, 
recede as the beholder pursues them. Of this kind was the light 
seen several times by M. Beccari and a friend of his, on the stony 
banks of the Rio Verde, ten miles south of Bologna. It appeared 
as a rectangular body of light, about a foot in length, hovering 
about two feet above the stones. Its radiance was so strong, that he 
could plainly see by it the water of the river, and a part of the 
neighbouring hedge ; but the light became paler as he approached, 
and vanished when he reached the spot. Again, as regards the 
lambent flames of the Pietra Mala, likewise on the high road be- 
tween Florence and Bologna, Sir Roundell Palmer bears witness, 
that ‘he saw the flames issuing from the ground (in a common 
ploughed field) over a space of no great extent ;’ but in this case 
the flames did not vanish at his approach, for he ‘lighted sticks, 
&c. at them.’ Such a witness is unimpeachable. Doubtless the 
great lawyer mentally subjected the strange light to a rigorous 
* Letter in the Zimes, in the spring of 1863. t Ibid. 
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eross-examination, and cited great authorities against its existence ; 
but even he could not resist the evidence of its reality, furnished 
by the combustion of the sticks which he exposed to its influence. 
The vanishing of some of those lights when approached, and the 
recedence of others, are curious facts not yet explained. Mr. 
Blesson was sorely tried by a fugitive light of this sort, in the 
valley of Gorbitz ; but he was not to be beaten, and, by remaining 
some days near the spot, he at length succeeded in lighting a piece 
of paper at the fugitive flame. 

But there are other forms of the ignis fatuus, so extraordinary 
as not only to baffle science, but to stagger belief. One light of 
this kind, seen by Dr. Weissenborn, travelled over a distance of 
half a mile in less than a second! What made it fly? how could 
it fly? It seems more like a shooting-star close to the ground, or 
a little terrestrial comet, than a congener of the gas-born will-o’- 
the-wisp. And what shall we say of the luminous body which 
appeared to Dr. Shaw and his party in the valley of Ephraim, and 
which kept them company for more than an hour? It danced about 
them in strange vagaries, ‘as if a spirit rode the flame.’ Some- 
times it appeared globular; at others, it diffused itself around the 
travelling party, involving them in a pale and innocuous light; then 
it contracted itself,—then would disappear for a minute,—then ap- 
peared again. Sometimes it ran swiftly along the ground, and ever 
and anon it expanded itself so as to cover two or three acres of the 
adjoining mountains. A marvellous vagabond, truly! 

Next iet us come to less puzzling and comparatively familiar 
phenomena. Stroll forth on a fine summer evening among our 
charming lanes and lawns, and there we may often see tiny lights, 
of yellow-green hue, sparkling beneath the hedgerows, like the lamps 
of some fairy festival, These are the glow-worms, among the dry 
grass and fallen leaves,—yet nothing takes fire. Once we tried to 
light a ‘ Vesuvian’ at the tiny fire, with sundry forebodings lest we 
should destroy the pretty insect in the half-expected combustion ; 
but the attempt was vain. There was no heat there—not a par- 
ticle: only light! Or if you spend your summer holiday in southern 
Europe, you will see a prettier sight, as insects of a kindred nature, 
the fire-flies, dart in zigzag courses through the evening air, as if 
the stars were shooting to and fro around you. It was once a 
custom among the Italian youths to decorate their sweethearts’ 
hair with these ‘diamonds of the night’—an inexpensive ornament, 
yet surpassing in brilliance the famed gems of the Golconda mine. 

These winged lucifers, like the glow-worms, belong to the ani- 
mal world; but the vegetable world also has its luminous wonders. 
Stroll among the olive-groves of the same Italian clime, and grow- 
ing at the foot of some of the trees you will find a red mushroom, 
which throws out during the night a blue light, which spreads si- 
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lently around it; and even when detached from the tree, the plant 
continues to emit light for several nights. But the most remark- 
able of these ‘ vegetable glow-worms’ is the plant (Rhizomorpha 
subterranea) which decks the dreary solitude of mines, where not a 
ray of daylight can enter. In some of our English coal-mines the 
plant is said to give a light sufficient to enable one to read ordinary 
print. But nowhere is this vegetable luminosity more beautifully 
seen than in some of the German mines (as in Hesse), where the 
tendrils of the plant spread over the walls of the air-galleries, and 
illuminate them with a pale light, as if moonbeams were stealing 
through narrow crevices into the gloomy mine. 

The light-emitting power is also found, though in lesser degree 
and apparently of a different kind, in a higher order of the vegetable 
world. A young Swedish damsel, the daughter of the great Linnzus, 
was fond of amusing herself in the summer twilight by setting fire 
to the inflammable atmosphere which envelopes the essential - oil 
glands of certain fraxzinelle: and one sultry summer evening when 
seated in the garden, she was surprised to see luminous radiations 
emitted by the flowers of a group of nasturtiums ; and she witnessed 
the same spectacle on several subsequent evenings.* Several na- 
turalists have observed the same phenomenon, and almost exclu- 
sively upon yellow or orange-coloured flowers—such as the sun-flower, 
poppies, the marigold, and the orange-lily. Two interesting observa- 
tions of such luminous flowers are thus described by Dr. Phipson : 

‘The Swedish naturalist, Professor Haggern, perceived, one 
evening, a faint flash of light dart repeatedly from a marigold. 
Surprised at such an uncommon appearance, he resolved to examine 
it with attention; and to be assured that it was no deception, he 
placed a man near him, with orders to make a signal when he ob- 
served the light. They both saw it constantly at the same moment. 
The light was most brilliant upon marigolds of an orange or flame 
colour; but scarcely visible upon pale ones. The flash was fre- 
quently seen on the same flower two or three times in quick suc- 
cession, but more commonly at intervals of several minutes. When 
several flowers, in the same place, emitted their light together, it 
could be seen at a considerable distance. This phenomenon was 
remarked in July and August, at sunset, and for half an hour, when 
the sky was clear; but after a rainy day, or when the air was loaded 
with vapours, nothing of it was to be seen. 

‘On the 18th of June 1857, about ten o’clock in the evening, 
M. Th. Fries, the well-known Swedish botanist, whilst walking alone 
in the Botanic Garden at Upsal, remarked a group of poppies (Pa- 
paver orientale), in which three or four flowers emitted little flashes 
of light. Forewarned as he was by a knowledge that such things 
had been observed by others, he could not help believing that he 

* In June and July 1762. 
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was suffering from an optical illusion. However, the flashes con- 
tinued showing themselves, from time to time, during three-quarters 
of an hour. M. Fries was thus forced to believe that what he saw 
was real. The next day, observing the same phenomenon to recur 
at about the same hour, he conducted to the place a person entirely 
ignorant that such a manifestation of light had ever been witnessed 
in the vegetable world; and without relating anything concerning 
it, he brought his companion before the group of poppies. The lat- 
ter observer was soon in raptures of astonishment and admiration. 
Many other persons were then led to the same spot, some of whom im- 
mediately remarked that ‘‘the flowers were throwing out flames.’’’ 

As will be observed from the above instances, the emission of 
light from flowers occurs chiefly in the months of June and July, 
and during the twilight—between sunset and the time when full 
darkness sets in. In some cases these sparks or flashes have also 
been observed in the morning, just before sunrise. The phenomenon 
is always most brilliant before a thunderstorm. It is also said that 
some flowers always emit light at the periods of floration and fecun- 
dation ; at which periods, as has lately been found, the temperature 
of the petals rises above the ordinary point. 

The sea has its wonders of luminosity as well as the land. 
Embark on the bright and tranquil waters of the Mediterranean, 
and at night the surface of the deep may be seen, at times, spark- 
ling with light, as it breaks on the prow or sides of the ship, or 
gleams around with a pale hue of luminous white. This marine 
illumination is not generated by the sea itself, but proceeds from 
some classes of its tiniest inhabitants. Foremost among these 
are the little beings which are classed under the genus Noctiluca. 
Humboldt tells us, that after bathing in the waters of the Pacific, his 
body remained luminous for a whole hour, owing to the noctiluca 
with which it was covered. These little creatures, as may be 
imagined, are exceedingly minute ; yet one species, which is seldom 
as large as the head of the smallest pin, ‘ offers to the microsco- 
pical investigator of nature the magnificent spectacle of a starry 
firmament reflected in the sea.’ These tiny creatures are some- 
times found in such prodigious numbers in the damp sand at 
Ostend, that on raising a handful of it, the sand appears like 
molten lava. ‘Ifa few tea-spoonfuls of noctiluca,’ says Dr. Phip- 
son, ‘ be collected upon a filter, the light they emit is powerful 
enough to enable one to read at a distance of nine inches and a 
half.’ But, like the luminosity of the glow-worm and firefly, there 
is no heat in their light. ‘When the bulb of a small and very 
sensitive thermometer is plunged into this little heap of noctiluca, 
it is found that, although these small beings are in full life, not the 
slightest elevation of temperature can be observed during the emis- 
sion of their light.’ Upwards of a hundred different species of marine 
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animals are known to possess a light-emitting power during life, 
rendering the waters of the ocean more or less luminous in every 
latitude. The phosphorescence of the Medusa pellucens is de- 
scribed as resembling a flash of lightning; and some small crus- 
tacea, not luminous in their normal condition, have been observed, 
when they are irritated, to give forth very bright flashes of light. 

In all these cases the luminosity is emitted when the creature 
is alive. But many kinds of fish, which can make no claim to 
luminosity when in life, become brilliantly phosphorescent after 
death. Mackerels and herrings especially, when their dead bodies 
are exposed for a short time to the air, become luminous in the 
dark, and have often appalled some rustic youngster by their strange 
phosphoric glitter as they hang outside a cottage door. Stretch 
forth your hand and touch them, and you will find your fingers 
covered with a greasy substance, and luminous, as if rubbed with 
phosphorus. If this greasy substance be separated from the dead 
fish, and placed on a plate of glass, it continues to shine in the 
dark. But, as in all the other cases of phosphorescence, there is 
no heat—only light. When these dead fish are placed in sea-water, 
in a few days’ time they render it luminous,—evidently from the 
luminous grease permeating the surrounding liquid; moreover, the 
water shines everywhere with equal lustre, and suffers no diminution 
of its luminosity by being passed through a sieve. Water which has 
thus been rendered luminous loses its transparency, looks milky, and 
acquires a disagreeable odour ; and its phosphorescence may last for 
four or five days. 

Dead animal matter of all kinds occasionally becomes phosphor- 
escent. Peep some winter’s night into the larder, and perchance 
you will see—as Dr. Boyle once saw—a neck of veal gleaming all 
over with spots of light. You may fancy, as most people do, that 
this phosphorescence is a sign of decomposition, and that both the 
veal and the gleaming herring or mackerel ought to be thrown away. 
But this is a mistake : for it is a remarkable fact, that this luminosity 
from dead animal matter always shows itself before decay begins, 
and either ceases at once or rapidly diminishes as soon as chemical 
decomposition sets in. We may add, that not a vestige of infusoria 
or other animalcule is to be found in this luminous matter when 
examined: under the microscope. 

Hitherto we have found luminosity, a power of emitting light, 
only in comparatively low organisms,—in the flowers of the garden 
and plants of the mine, in the glow-worm and fireflies, in the insects 
of the sea, and in dead animal matter. Let us now view the same 
phenomenon in higher organisations. The best-known instance of 
this kind is the luminosity, in the form of a series of sparks, given 
forth by the fur of the cat when rubbed; and a similar spectacle is 
occasionally witnessed during the currying of a horse. Rennger 
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states that he has seen the eyes of a monkey so brilliant, in a dark 
room, that they illuminated objects at the distance of half a foot ; 
and Carus maintains that men of science are wrong in attributing 
to the effects of reflected light that peculiar scintillation which is 
more or less observable in the eyes of dogs, cats, tigers, &c. 

A far more important and really startling phenomenon of light- 
emission occurs, in rare instances, in the highest of all known 
organisms, Man himself. The only common, or at least by no 
means uncommon, case of this kind, is the emission of sparks from 
the hair when combed. Before and during the electrical ‘ dust- 
storms’ in India, this phenomenon is of frequent occurrence in the 
hair of both sexes. Neither is it uncommon in our own country, 
especially in dry weather, and when the hair also is dry,—but most 
of all, immediately previous to thunderstorms. Dr. Phipson men- 
tions the case of a relative of his, ‘whose hair (exactly one yard 
and a quarter long), when combed somewhat rapidly with a black 
gutta-percha comb, emits sheets of light upwards of a foot in length,’ 
the light being ‘ composed of hundreds of small electric sparks, the 
snapping noise of which is distinctly heard.’"* We know several 
individuals who never apply a small-toothed comb (which produces 
greater friction than the larger kind) without eliciting a crackling 
sound, audible to others as well as to themselves,—indicating the 
production of electric sparks, which would be visible in a dark room. 

But electric light is sometimes given off by the human body 
itself, not merely from the hair. A memorable instance of this 
rare phenomenon is recorded by Dr. Kane, in the journal of his last 
voyage to the Polar regions. He and a companion, Petersen, had 
gone to sleep in a hut, amidst intense cold, and on awaking during 
the night found, to their horror, that their lamp (their only hope) 
had gone out. Petersen tried in vain to get light from a pocket- 
pistol ; and then Kane resolved to take the pistol himself. ‘It was 
so intensely dark,’ he says, ‘that I had to grope for it; and in so 
doing, I touched his hand. At that instant the pistol (in Peter- 
sen’s hand) became distinctly visible. A pale-bluish light, slightly 
tremulous, but not broken, covered the metallic parts of it—the 
barrel, lock, and trigger. The stock too was distinctly visible, as 
if by the reflected light; and to the amazement of both of us, the 
thumb and two fingers with which Petersen was holding it—the 
creases, wrinkles, and circuit of the nails being clearly defined upon 
the skin. As I took the pistol, my hand became illuminated also.’ 

This luminous and doubtless electric phenomenon took place in 
highly exceptional circumstances,—during as intense cold as the 
human frame can endure, and while the bodies of the two Arctic 
voyagers were encased in clothing chosen expressly for its non-con- 
ducting properties. And it is the only case of the kind recorded in 

* Letter published in the Standard newspaper in the spring of 1863. 
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recent times. But a far more remarkable phenomenon of a similar 
kind is recorded by Bartholin, who gives an account of a lady in 
Italy, whom he rightly styles ‘ mulier splendens,’ whose body became 
phosphorescent— or rather, shone with electric radiations—when 
slightly rubbed with a piece of dry linen. This is a far more re- 
markable case than that narrated by Dr. Kane ; for, in this instance, 
the luminosity appears to have been normal, certainly very frequent 
under ordinary circumstances. However rare such a phenomenon 
may be, the fact is well attested; and a personal experience enables 
us to say that there is nothing improbable in it. During the long 
and severe winter of 1887-8, when I was a student in Edinburgh, 
the cold was so steady and intense, that there was skating on the 
neighbouring lochs for six weeks in unbroken succession. Although 
the lochs (especially the one which we most frequented) were deep, 
the ice was so safe—upwards of a foot in thickness—that we often 
used to skate until midnight by the moonlight, playing games on the 
frozen surface. At that time, when undressing at night, the cold in 
my attic-room being intense, I used instinctively to rub my under- 
clothing of flannel against my body, for the sake of the heat, before 
committing myself to the cold sheets: and on such occasions I used 
to hear distinctly a crickling sound, though it did not on my part 
excite any special attention. But one night, when I had no candle, 
I was surprised to see that when my hand touched the flannels after 
they had been rubbed against my skin, blue sparks were given off, 
similar in appearance to those from an electrical machine. Night 
after night, during the frost, I tried the experiment, and always with 
the same result: as my hand swept the flannel, a flood of blue sparks 
was emitted—far greater in extent, but exactly similar in kind, to 
those which can be elicited from a cat’s back, and accompanied by 
the same crickling noise. I found moreover that the flannel was so 
highly charged, that the phenomenon could be three times repeated 
—the flood of blue sparks growing feebler each time. 

I know that I am unusually sensitive to electrical influence; and 
I remember that on one occasion I was made ill for a week in con- 
sequence of taking an over-dose of electricity during experiments at 
the chemistry class. After the ordinary experiments of shock-tak- 
ing, in which most of the class joined, three of us (mainly by way 
of brag) volunteered to take heavier shocks ; and after forty turns of 
the large cylinder, we stood the shock, and asked for more. Our 
‘professor, Dr. Hugo Reid, strongly objected, but at last assented. 
We three now stood like heroes amidst a circle formed by the class ; 
sixty turns of the cylinder were given; and then (I was in the mid- 
dle) my comrade on the right touched the machine, and the shock 
ensued. I was forced down almost on my knees, and my elbows 
were driven in against my sides with tremendous force; but my 
comrade on the left was pitched out and away from me full-length 
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on the floor. No immediate effects were felt by me; but on my way 
home, an hour or two afterwards, I felt weak and perspiring (al- 
though in winter), and for a week afterwards I was sufficiently out 
of sorts to give me an excuse (always acceptable then) for absence 
from my classes. As regards the emission of electric sparks, I never 
looked for them, or, until recently, thought of them, after the winter 
when they were so strikingly developed; and the only time when 
my attention was again challenged to the phenomenon was in No- 
vember 1861, immediately previous to a thunderstorm. 

Luminous emanations from the human body, so far as recorded 
instances go, are very rare; but they appear to be more frequent in 
disease — generally mortal disease—than in health. In the rich 
store of facts contained in Dr. Phipson’s book on Phosphores- 
cence, the only cases given of such luminosity occurring in health 
are the two which we have mentioned, namely, that of Dr. Kane 
and of Bartholin’s mulier splendens ; although we are inclined to 
think that such cases are by no means so rare as is at present be- 
lieved. Of luminosity developed by the human body during severe 
sickness or approaching death, Dr. Phipson, as the result of his 
reading, gives three instances. One of these is that of a woman in 
Milan, during whose illness a so-called phosphoric light glimmered 
about her bed. This light, it is said, fied from the hand which 
approached it, and was at length entirely dispersed by a current of 
air. The woman recovered. In the two other cases the illness was 
mortal. In the first which we shall quote, the strange luminosity 
occurred on the very eve of dissolution; in the second (that of a 
consumptive patient) the phenomenon was witnessed a good while be- 
fore death, yet not necessarily before dissolution had commenced ; for 
‘ consumption,’ as the term implies, is a slow process of dissolution. 

Let us give these two remarkable cases. The first is recorded 
by Dr. Marsh,* who gives the following statement in the exact words 
of his informant : 

‘About an hour and a half before my sister’s death, we were 
struck by luminous appearances proceeding from her head in a dia- 
gonal direction. She was at the time in a half-recumbent position, 
and perfectly tranquil. The light was pale as the moon, but quite 
evident to mamma, myself, and sisters, who were watching over her 
at the time. One of us at first thought it was lightning, till shortly 
afterwards we perceived a sort of tremulous glimmer playing around 
the head of the bed; and then, recollecting that we had read some- 
thing of a similar nature having been observed previous to dissolu- 
tion, we had candles brought into the room, fearing our dear sister 
would perceive it [the luminosity], and that it might disturb the 
tranquillity of her last moments.’ 

The other case relates to an Irish peasant, and is recorded from 

* Essay upon the ELvolution of Light from the Human Subject. 
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personal observation by Dr. Donovan in the Dublin Medical Press, 
in 1840, as follows : 

‘I was sent for to see Harrington in December 1828. He had 
been under the care of my predecessor, and had been entered in the 
Dispensary-book as a phthisical patient ; and I find, on referring to 
my note-book, that the stethoscopic and other indications of phthisis 
were indubitable. He was under my care for about five years, dur- 
ing which time the symptoms continued stationary; and I had dis- 
continued my attendance for about two years, when the report became 
general that mysterious lights were seen every night in his cabin. 
The subject attracted a great deal of attention. 

‘I determined to submit the matter to the. ordeal of my own 
senses ; and for this purpose I visited the cabin for fourteen nights. 
On three nights only did I witness anything unusual. Once I per- 
ceived a luminous fog, resembling the aurora borealis; and twice I 
saw scintillations, like the sparkling phosphorescence exhibited by 
sea infusoria. From the close scrutiny I made, I can with certainty 
say that no imposition was either employed or attempted.’ 

The various kinds of earth-light which we have now described 
are certainly strange phenomena. Some of them—such as the kind 
of ignis fatuus seen by Weissenborn and by Dr. Shaw—TI cannot 
venture to explain, even by conjecture. But the main body of them, 
I think, may be explained under three categories, as gaseous, phos- 
phoric, and electrical. To the first class belong the ordinary forms 
of the ignis fatuus, or will-o’-the-wisp, whether as a glimmering light 
overhanging the surface of the ground (as in the instances recorded 
by Beccari and Sir R. Palmer), or as darting lights shooting over 
the stagnant pool, as seen by the two gentlemen near Dunoon. It 
is the result of a gaseous exhalation (in most cases carburetted hy- 
drogen) from the earth, which takes fire or becomes luminous when 
mingling with the oxygen of the atmosphere. To the second class 
belongs the luminosity of the glow-worm and fire-fly, of the light- 
emitting plants of the mine, the infusoria of the sea, and of dead 
fish and animal matter. These are ‘ phosphoric ;’ but the real cause 
of phosphorescence is yet unknown. So far as has yet been ascer- 
tained, it is found (as in the glow-worm) to be emitted from a fatty 
substance ; and this substance, I venture to conjecture, will be found 
io resemble the marrow of the spinal cord and ganglions in verte- 
brate animals. To the third or electrical class of these phenomena 
belong the luminous emissions from flowers, from the ‘ electric eels’ 
and some other fishes, and also from the human body when in a 
state of health. These electrical phenomena differ in appearance 
from the phosphoric in this respect, that in the one case the light 
is emitted by flashes or sparks, and in the other by a steady lumin- 
osity. Of the luminous radiations from dying persons we hesitate 
in offering an explanation ; but it seems to us as if this luminosity 
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were occasioned by an efflux or escape of the nerve-force (which is 
known to be kindred in its nature to electricity), transmuting itself 
into luminosity as it leaves the body. 

In conclusion, as regards some of the grander forms of terres- 
trial light, developed not by particular objects or substances on its 
surface, but by the earth itself, we may mention the phenomenon 
witnessed by Parry, at night, in the Arctic Sea. An arch of light, 
in the form of a horse-shoe, appeared ahead of his ship: as the 
vessel sailed onward towards one limb of the arch, the luminosity 
did not recede, as the rainbow does; the ship became illuminated 
while passing through it, and relapsed into darkness again on the 
farther side. Of the magnificent radiations of light from the Poles, 
visible in our northern hemisphere as the aurora borealis, we need 
hardly speak, as the phenomenon is very frequent in this country. 
But, as it is a much-questioned point whether any sound ever ac- 
companies this remarkable evolution of light, I may mention that on 
one occasion in Edinburgh, late in the night and when the streets 
were perfectly silent, I remember (it is fully twenty years ago), as 
I stood watching the spectacle in the open air, I distinctly heard a 
fluttering—or, rightly to describe the sound, a fluffering—sound 
accompanying the coruscations, as they rose and spread fan-like, in 
tremulous waves, from the horizon to the zenith. 

Finally, as regards the zodiacal light. As the opinion which 
we have to advance is entirely new, and as the light itself is rarely 
visible, let us first describe the phenomenon. Though it has doubt- 
less beon in existence for thousands of years, the earliest recorded 
observation of the zodiacal light is given by a countryman of our 
own, Childney, who, in his Britannia Baconica, published in 1661, 
speaks of it thus: ‘In February, and for a little before and a little 
after that month (as I have observed several years together), about 
six in the evening, when the twilight hath almost deserted the hori- 
zon, you shall see a plainly discernible way of the twilight striking 
up [from the horizon] towards the Pleiades, and seeming almost to 
touch them. There is no such way [or path of light] to be ob- 
served at any other time of the year (that I can perceive), nor any 
other way at that time to be perceived darting up [from the earth] 
elsewhere.’ The fullest description of the phenomenon is that given 
by Humboldt, who, in his long wanderings in tropical regions, had 
many opportunities of observing it to advantage. In his Cosmos he 
says : ‘ Those who have lived for many years in the zone of the palms 
must retain a pleasing impression of the mild radiance with which 
the zodiacal light, shooting pyramidally upwards, illumines a part 
of the uniform length of tropical nights. I have seen it shine with 
an intensity of light equal to the Milky Way in Sagittarius; and 
this not only in the rare and dry atmosphere of the summits of 
the Andes, at an elevation of from thirteen to fifteen thousand feet 
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[above the sea], but even in the boundless grassy plains, the llanos 
of Venezuela, and on the sea-shore beneath the ever-clear sky of Cu- 
mana. The phenomenon was often rendered especially beautiful by 
the passage of light fleecy clouds, which stood out in picturesque 
and bold relief from the luminous background.’ 

Describing the zodiacal light as seen by him on his voyage from 
Lima to the western coasts of Mexico, he says: 

‘ For three or four nights (between 10° and 14° north latitude), 
the zodiacal light has appeared in greater splendour than I have 
ever observed it. From the 14th to the 19th of March, a regular 
interval of three-quarters of an hour occurred between the disappear- 
ance of the sun’s disk in the ocean and the first manifestation of the 
zodiacal light, although the night was already perfectly dark. An 
hour after sunset, it was seen in great brilliancy between Aldebaran 
and the Pleiades ; and on the 18th of March it attained an altitude 
above the horizon of 39° 5’. Narrow elongated clouds are scattered 
over the beautiful deep azure of the distant horizon, flitting across 
the zodiacal light as before a golden curtain. Above these, other 
clouds are from time to time reflecting the most brightly-variegated 
colours. It seems a second sunset. On this [the eastern] side of 
the vault of heaven, the lightness of the night appears to increase 
almost as much as at the first quarter of the moon. Towards ten 
o'clock, the zodiacal light generally becomes very faint in this part 
of the Southern Ocean; and at midnight I have scarcely been able 
to trace a vestige of it. In our gloomy so-called ‘‘ temperate”’ 
northern zone the zodiacal light is only distinctly visible in the 
beginning of spring, after the evening twilight, in the western part 
of the sky; and at the close of autumn, before the dawn of day, 
above the eastern horizon.’ 

The zodiacal light is attributed by Humboldt either to ‘a vast 
nebulous ring, rotating between the Earth and Mars, or, less pro- 
bably, the exterior stratum of the solar atmosphere ;’ which lumin- 
ous matter, he conceives, becomes visible after the stronger light 
of the dying sun has disappeared. These opinions are still those 
adopted by men of science; but, as will be seen, they are mere 
conjectures—the phenomenon being attributed in one case to the 
sun’s photosphere becoming visible; and in the other, to a radiance 
emitted by a supposed nebulous ring existing between our planet 
and Mars. One or other of these conjectures must be wrong; and 
it is not less possible that both are wrong. The only point which 
they have in common is, that they attribute the zodiacal light to 
a source lying beyond earth, and a great distance from it. But, 
so far as the facts of the case have yet been ascertained, we incline 
to regard the phenomenon as one of terrestrial origin,—as having 
its source in the earth itself, and its manifestation or radiance in and 
within our own atmosphere. It is a curious fact, under any of these 
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hypotheses, that this luminous phenomenon should only appear in 
spring and autumn—speaking roundly, at the equinoxes; but the 
fact is especially inexplicable on the current hypothesis, that the 
phenomenon is extra-terrestrial; for if the zodiacal light really comes 
from the sun, or from a nebulous ring between Earth and Mars, 
there seems to be no conceivable reason why it should not be visible 
at all times of the year alike. 

Moreover, there is another peculiarity connected with the zo- 
diacal light, which, in our opinion, goes far to invalidate its extra- 
terrestrial origin, namely, its sudden and fickle variableness. On 
this point Humboldt says : 

‘ I have occasionally been astonished, in the tropical regions of 
South America, to observe the variable intensity of the zodiacal 
light. As I passed the nights, during many months, in the open 
air—on the shores of rivers, and on llanos—I enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunities of carefully examining this phenomenon. When the zodi- 
acal light had been most intense, I have observed that it would be 
perceptibly weakened for a few minutes, until it again suddenly 
shone forth in full brilliance. In some few instances I have thought 
that I could perceive—not exactly a reddish colouring, nor the lower 
portion darkened in the form of an arch, nor even a scintillation, 
which appearances Mairan affirms he has observed—but a kind of 
Jlickering and wavering of the light.’ 

Now, this sudden variableness of the zodiacal light renders it 
not, perhaps impossible, but exceedingly improbable, that it proceeds 
from a steadily luminous body like the sun, or a nebulous ring in 
space. But it is entirely explainable on my hypothesis, that the 
zodiacal light is an emanation from the earth itself. The sudden 
variableness in intensity is a characteristic feature of the aurore, 
or polar light of our planet; and so also is the ‘ flickering and wa- 


vering’ appearance noticed by Humboldt. The reddish colouring of 


the light, and also the dark arch at the base of the light, noticed 
by Mairan, are likewise characteristic features of the aurore. For 
these reasons, among others, we regard the zodiacal light as a lu- 
minous emanation from the equatorial belt of the earth, similar to, 
but weaker than, the magnetic light, which our planet unquestion- 
ably gives off from its Poles. And if this view be correct, it will go 
far to explain the fact, that the zodiacal light is only visible at 
the equinoxes; for at those periods the sun is directly above the 
equator, which must then be excited to its highest degree of cos- 
mical action. 
R. H. PATTERSON. 


[Since this article was in type, Professor Respighi, of the University of Campi- 
doglio, has all but substantiated. our contributor’s views by finding that the 
spectrum yielded by the Zodiacal Light is identical with that of the Aurora Bore- 
alis.—EDITOR. } 
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CHAPTER IV. ON THE TRACK. 


For the next three weeks all was bustle at Langton. Boxes from 
London and Paris full of modes; dressmakers, jewellers, decorators, 
the whole race of tradesmen that iministers to our pleasures and luxu- 
ries, trod fast on each other’s heels. Mr. Marshall had barely leisure 
afforded him in the intervals of his answering lawyers’ letters or con- 
sulting with business men to fire off a bad joke or two, and therefore 
the reader is spared the infliction of perusing them. John was still 
away, and the girls were immersed in a sea of arrangements for the 
wedding. Still Janet found time to send a note on delicately-scented 
pink paper, surmounted by a monogram which no one save the blind 
clerk at the General Post-office could have disentangled, to Dundas. 
It began very distantly, as befitted a lady writing to a discarded 
lover, ‘ Dear Mr. Dundas;’ but the warmth of the sender’s nature 
and her perfect satisfaction at the engagement—perhaps a yet lin- 
gering tenderness for the person she addressed—betrayed themselves 
before it concluded: ‘ NowI have told you the day, be sure that you 
come in your best spirits, prepared to make yourself agreeable to the 
bridesmaids (I have asked Miss Fellowes specially with an eye to 
your comfort), and to do your devoir as a loyal knight who has been 
ever true (alas, too true!) to his ladye. Along with this I send you a 
favour to wear in my honour—that is to say, if you are not ashamed 
of ribbons so shockingly creased by my unskilful hands—and am, dear 
Mr.—dear Harry, with deepest wishes for your happiness, yours 
most gratefully, Janet.’ 

Of course Dundas kissed the favour on receipt of this; and if 
Janet had intended to heap fuel on his love, she had certainly suc- 
ceeded. But I incline to think that it was neither from selfishness 
nor from forgetfulness of his feelings that she wrote thus warmly, 
but simply from the exuberance of early friendship. The boundary 
indeed which separates that sentiment from love was very loosely de- 
fined in her bosom. Simply because she was joyous, guileless, and 
grateful for all he had been to her, did she thus write to Dundas. 
Many a cigar did he, for his part, consume while inwardly chafing at 
Fate, and cursing the swift hours that brought the 6th of August 
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closer. No condemned criminal ever counted his few remaining days 
with deeper despair than did Dundas reckon the short interval that 
intervened before the marriage. He would not during those days go 
to the house, and risk seeing the lovers together; he could not in 
honour attempt any farther to win Janet, nor could he find a flaw in 
the irreproachable behaviour ofthe Captain. His past history was a 
blank, it was true; but what right had he to take it up, if the young 
lady’s parents were satisfied with her lover’s antecedents? John too 
had wondered at his inquisitiveness, as if all were right with the Cap- 
tain. He was unquestionably a fascinating accomplished fellow, a 
man who got on well with his new connections. It seemed as if des- 
tiny must run its course in the matter, and his chances of marrying 
Janet lose irretrievably. But as he was bidden bear himself like a 
knight, it must not be as a knight of the rueful countenance. Imme- 
diate action was necessary. His suspicions pointed to something 
wrong. There were, first ofall, an invincible dislike to the Captain, 
which, as it was instinctive, logically proved but little; then came 
his conviction that, on the first night on which he met him, the 
Captain had descended to cheating at cards; and lastly, the curious 
coincidence of his urgent departure on what he thought, so far as he 
knew the circumstances, insufficient reasons on two consecutive 
months at the same day. This might point to madness or to some 
unexplained mystery, which ought to be cleared up. Being a prac- 
tical man, he forthwith mounted, rode hastily to Langton, and sought 
an interview with its owner. 

Mr. Marshall, on hearing Dundas’s surmises, founded (as no- 
thing more could be mentioned to him) on no better reason than the 
departure of the gallant Captain on the same day in two consecutive 
months, was inclined to think Dundas had taken leave of his own 
senses. ‘ Why, Dundas,’ he said, ‘you must be laughing at me. 
If I thought you serious in your suspicions, I should send at once 
for a straw-wig for you. What in the world would you have me do 
—delay the wedding, eh?’ 

‘If I say yes, Mr. Marshall, it is only because I—because in old 
days I myself felt no small love for Janet. I venture, so strong are 
my suspicions, for her sake to ask you to put off the marriage for a 
few days.’ 

‘Can’t be done, my dear fellow; the women have made all the 
preparations. Come and dance at the wedding, and forget all your 
fears; we can’t do without you. There’s my horse come round. 
Good-bye. Did you sée them moving that dilapidated water-barrel 
from the stable-yard as you came in? It looks as if it had been 
made a butt of for many a year, doesn’t it? Ha, ha, ha!’ and he dis- 
appeared to take his ride. 

The settlements meanwhile were progressing satisfactorily enough 
to Captain Gibbs. The girls were to have moieties of their mother’s 
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fortune, and Janet’s share was 15,000/. He himself had told Mr. 
Marshall when he asked for Janet’s hand that he could only throw 
his sword into the settlement, as Camillus had done on a memorable 
occasion at Rome, and the statement had been acquiesced in. ‘ She 
will have enough for both,’ said Mr. Marshall. ‘I hope you will not 
take my darling off to foreign service. My wife andI are getting on 
in life, and like to have our daughters near us.’ Lawyers are dilatory, 
however, and their negotiations and wordiness fretted the Captain 
inwardly, though he took care not to show it. ‘ Not many more days 
now,’ he thought. ‘ Well’ (and then a fragment of the classics came 
into his memory), ‘ jacta est alea ;’ and he shrugged his shoulders. 

This equanimity was destined to be disturbed before the end of 
July. The circumstances which caused this will best be gathered 
from a letter which Dundas, a few days after his last visit to Lang- 
ton, received. 


‘Dear Dundas,—The high-sheriff has an important meeting of 
J.P.s on the 6th. I must attend; so the wedding (much to the 
Captain’s chagrin) is put off till the 8th—Wednesday. Fate is pro- 
pitious to your theories, you see. We shall have rooms ready for 
you from Monday the 6th. Come over early that day to amuse the 
bridesmaids.—Very sincerely yours, H. J. P. Marswmatt. 

* Langton, July 25, 186—.’ 


Dundas was overjoyed at the receipt of this. ‘The one thing I 
longed for,’ he said. ‘If my views are wrong, then poor Janet shall 
become Mrs. Gibbs, and—and—yes—she—she too shall have my 
best wishes.’ 

As for the Captain, he was—but he shall speak for himself. He 
has sauntered into Langton Chase, wandered into a distant glade 
amongst the bracken, and flung himself down under the shade of a 
huge oak. Lighting a little meerschaum, that from its colour seemed 
a frequent comforter, and resting his head on his hands, he watched 
the fleecy clouds that every now and then shone through the heavy 
foliage above him, as it parted under the breath of the soft summer 
wind. Then he puffed out huge columns of smoke, and thought as 
follows: ‘ What a fair plot it was too!—all so smooth—my best 
venture hitherto. How Dick Dungeon will laugh, envious though he 
be at present! What is to be done? I love her too—yes, I love 
Janet dearly; she is a good girl. A man—any other man than I— 
might well be proud of her. I wish that her ruin were not involved 
in the matter; but I must have the money. Bah! one would think 
I was a learner in the gay science to stick at marriage, at anything, 
when 15,0001. is at stake. No craning now! What does the fellow 
in the play say? ‘‘ I'll screw my courage to the sticking-point.’’ Let 
me see. I must make another excuse for the 6th. I hope that dark 
fellow Dundas does not suspect anything. His look is too like that 
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of policeman X. I half think sometimes that he sees through me.’ 
And then he ruminated a short time, lost in silent enjoyment ofthe 
tobacco. At length he rose, having made up his mind to the course 
of action he would pursue, and, not without some perturbation, made 
his way back to dinner. 

In the conservatory he caught sight of a graceful figure in blue 
muslin, and joined Janet, who pouted a little. ‘ Well, sir, we had 
given you up for lost. What have you been about—preparing a 
speech for the day?’ 

‘Dreaming about the shadow of perfection.’ 

‘But I would so much rather have had you with me. I have 
not known what to do with myself all the afternoon; and of all 
flowers, I like love in idleness best.’ 

‘ Well, love,’ he replied, taking her arm, ‘let us walk up and 
down a little, and talk over this important day that so slowly ap- 
proaches.’ 

‘If time seems to pass slowly now,’ said Janet, with a look of 
devotion at her hero, ‘it will be my care that it does not do so here- 
after.’ 

‘ Darling, do I look as if I distrusted you?’ and he repaid her 
look with an earnest gaze, while she prattled on like a child, absorbed 
in her own happiness. The bird was perilously close to the limed 
twig, and the fowler’s heart was relentless. Well did the old poets 
represent Prosperity as blinding her victim before she ruined it. How 
little did Janet reck of the cruel change at hand! 

The all-important 8th was on a Wednesday, and as the lovers 
returned from the little church in the Chase on the Sunday, Gibbs 
imparted to Janet that he had not yet been able to choose his pre- 
sent, but was intending to start for this purpose to London on the 
morrow, and come down again on the Tuesday. He wished to 
choose her a brooch, he said, that possessed the two excellences of 
beauty in its materials, and artistic merit in its design. A massive 
brooch was out of place in Janet’s jewel-casket, and the modern 
patterns were so conventicoual—all of them horseshoes or stars— 
that he had determined to ransack Bond-street in person, and secure 
his bride a really creditable piece of workmanship. Janet could very 
well spare him for the next two days—indeed, men were always a 
nuisance at such a time. Janet tardily acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment, and the Captain informed the family party at lunch (includ- 
ing Mr. Stone, who happened to have come in) of his departure 
next morning, and its object. 

Immediately after his return to the Rectory, Stone wrote a note 
to Dundas, informing him that it now seemed as if his theory had 
some reason in it; for the Captain was again going to London on 
the next day, the 6th. Dundas received this note about half-past 
three, and forthwith, seizing his stick, set off to walk to Langton, 
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and arrange his plans by the way. He could not, he felt, very well 
call at the house to make the needful inquiries ; he must manage, 
however, at all events to find the butler, else he could not learn 
what he most wanted to know. By good luck he met that func- 
tionary taking an afternoon walk in the plantations, looking very 
plethoric about the neck, as if he had wrapped at least two table- 
cloths round his enormous collars. 

‘By the way, Barker,’ after some ordinary remarks on the 
weather, Dundas began, ‘the poachers have been at Brentwood 
again ; I want a clever detective. Do you remember the name of 
that policeman, who came down to see about the robbery in your 
master’s study ?’ 

‘ Let me see, sir. No, I can’t quite recall it; but here I have his 
address, which the gentleman was obliging enough to leave with me 
before he returned home, sir. Here it is;’ and after some fumbling 
in a pocket-book which was big enough to have held the title-deeds 
of the Langton property, he handed to Dundas a professional-look- 
ing card bearing the inscription : 


Private and Confidential. 








MR. HARRISON, 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 





15 
| Undertakes all inquiries on private and delicate subjects. 
Cases got up for the Divorce Court. 


Mysterious Disappearances, Elopements, &c. carefully and 
speedily detected and arranged on reasonable terms. | 








Dundas smiled at the handcuffs and policemen’s staves which 
formed the corners of this production, and said : 

‘ This is exactly what I wanted to know, Barker. Good after- 
noon.’ 

And then passing apparently onwards towards Langton, as soon 
as he was out of the man’s sight he turned sharp to the left, and 
made his way, after an hour’s brisk walking, to the same little station 
of Boynthorpe, where, as we have seen, Captain Gibbs once before 
had ridden. Dundas delivered a message to the sleepy youth to be 
telegraphed to town, and returned home to make his preparations 
for the morrow. 

Next morning he was up by the peep of day, and drove to a 
station five miles on the other side of Langton. When the first 
train for town arrived, he ensconced himself in the guard’s van, and 
along with that functionary lighted his cigar. At Langton, as he 
expected, from his unobserved nook he saw the Captain shown into 
a first class. Then Dundas entered another at the end of the train; 
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and soon after midday the train drew up at Waterloe-bridge ticket- 
platform. 

On Dundas looking out of the window and displaying his ticket 
in his hatband, he was joined by a respectable man with a blue bag 
under his arm, who looked like a lawyer’s clerk. Bringing his fore- 
finger to his forehead, he said : 

‘ Mr. Dundas, I believe, sir.’ 

‘ Quite right. Get in here, Mr. Harrison.’ 

In a few words Dundas explained to the detective that he wished 
a sharp look-out to be kept on the movements of a gentleman called 
Captain Gibbs. He surmised that he was mad, and desired con- 
firmation of his supposition by watching his proceedings during the 
afternoon. Harrison asked a question or two, and on their arriving 
at the station, told Dundas to keep in the background, and act as 
he should direct. 

‘This is an everyday proceeding, sir,’ he observed carelessly ; 
‘no need of headwork, as when pursuing a runaway criminal.’ 

On having the Captain pointed out, he sauntered gently up to 
him, apparently preoccupied in looking all round for his master. 
He noticed the Captain’s nervous glance and indecision whether he 
should walk or call a cab. At length he chose the latter, and the 
detective heard him give the direction, ‘ St. Martin’s-lane.’ Har- 
rison started at the tones, and took a good look at his quarry as he 
drove off, expressing his astonishment at some inward recognition 
by,a long low whistle, and exclamation of ‘ Well, I am blowed!’ 
Then he beckoned to Dundas, put him quickly into another cab, 
ordered the driver to keep the previous one in sight, and without a 
word more jumped up beside him. 

When the Captain was set down at St. Martin’s-lane, his pur- 
suers also left their cab, and traced him ata safe distance till he 
disappeared in a dingy house in the Seven Dials, next door to 
which a quantity of lop-eared rabbits and a ‘ genuine tortoiseshell 
tom’ were hung up in cages. Harrison and Dundas took up their 
position in a small shop alive with canaries exactly opposite, so as 
to command the door where the Captain had entered. For some 
time no one emerged. About four o’clock the door opened, a work- 
man appeared, and walked slowly down the street. Harrison left 
the shop, and after a dozen strides ran back for Dundas. 

‘ Here’s the Cap’en,’ he said. 

‘ Impossible!’ replied Dundas. ‘That fellow the Captain? It 
is simply nonsense. Let us return to our post.’ 

‘ Excuse me, sir; never trust me again if that ain’t the Cap’en. 
Our trade makes us cautious, sir; we have very queer customers to 
deal with, and they often disguise themselves, like our friend in 
front.’ 

Though still incredulous, Dundas was silent, and occupied him- 
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self in guessing what would be the end of this adventure. Steadily 
the Captain walked on, and as steadily did his pursuers advance 
some twenty yards behind, Dundas meanwhile covering himself 
behind the detective. 

‘Can he be going, from a sense of duty, to Bethlehem in that 
strange guise ?’ thought he. ‘ But, then, let me see; Bethlehem is 
over the water; besides, I am not quite sure whether they keep 
lunatics there now. At all events, the Captain is as mad as a hatter 
to be going about like a guy on the 5th of November. Well, he 
cannot marry Janet, I should think, after this escapade.’ And then 
a thrill of delight shot through him. Joy of joys! Janet might yet 
be his! 

Harrison woke him from this dream of love, by beckoning him 
onwards. They had turned out of Long Acre into Bow-street, and 
were going towards Waterloo-bridge. All at once Captain Gibbs 
stopped short, and entered the police-station after saying a few 
words to the two policemen who kept the door. 

‘Aha!’ observed Harrison to Dundas, ‘this was just what I ex- 
pected. Stay here, sir, till I return.’ With these words he tipped 
a wink to the stern blue-coated officials, whose gravity relaxed to a 
grin on his entering, as Cerberus might have unbent when A®uneas 
flung him the medicated cake, and passed on to enter the infernal 
regions. Swiftly threading the narrow passage, Harrison flung open 
the door at its end. This admitted him to a room not unlike a 
counting-house, except that it might have been supposed that a 
great robbery had just been committed there, to judge from the num- 
ber of policemen who tenanted it. A business-like inspector, by a 
desk in a corner, was writing in a book like a ledger, and addressing 
Gibbs, who stood in front. 

‘Just in time; we should have closed the books before long. 
Number ?’ 

‘7269,’ laconically replied Captain Gibbs. 

‘Name and address ?’ continued the interrogator. 

‘Henry Dawson, 9 Saville-street, Seven Dials.’ 

‘ Right,’ observed the official, tracing his finger down the page, 
till he reached number 7269. ‘Let me see, this is the seventh 
time you have appeared. The 6th is your day, eh ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Driving an honest livelihood now, eh? I don’t hear of your 
being seen much about town ?’ 

‘I have been taking some piece-work at Wakefield, and came 
up at great inconvenience. All on the square now, you know.’ 

_ £ Very well,’ and he made an entry; ‘ that will do. Don’t be so 
late next time. Be off with you;’ and he turned to address another 
slouching individual with red eyes and retreating forehead, who had 
just entered. 
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As the Captain gladly prepared to execute this command, he 
was confronted by Harrison, who threw open his top-coat and dis- 
played the blue uniform and braided bars of an inspector. ‘ Not so 
fast, my fine fellow,’ he said; ‘you and I have a little account to 
settle. Where do you hail from, do you say ?’ 

‘ Wakefield.’ 

‘I rayther thought it had been Langton. Aha! you needn’t 
turn so fishy about the gills. Nice place, isn’t it? Nice girls there 
too; plenty of tin for cracksmen and magsmen. Uncommon nice 
quarters, I’ve heard it is. So you’ve come up for a brooch? Sorry 
to have to oblige you with a bracelet instead ;’ and in a twinkling he 
had handcuffed the unfortunate Captain and pushed him on to a 
form. 

‘ Atkin,’ he observed, motioning to a subordinate, ‘ask the gentle- 
man outside to step in.’ 

Dundas was petrified on entering to observe the quondam Cap- 
tain transformed from the pink of fashion to a fustian-clad ruffian. 
Silent and dejected, the unfortunate man sat glaring at Dundas as 
the author of his troubles, when that worthy was in truth ignorant 
himself of the mystery which had led the Captain into such an evil 
plight. The inspector and subordinates went on with their occupa- 
tions at the ledgers, seemingly indifferent to the whole occurrence, so 
Dundas turned an inquiring look on Harrison, who simply observed, 
‘ Ticket-o’-leave, sir,’ nodding in the direction of the Captain. 

‘Good heavens!’ said Dundas, ‘do you mean to say he is a 
convict ?’ 

‘If there is any justice in England,’ exclaimed the ‘criminal, 
‘ you shall find out, Mr. Dundas, what it costs to handcuff an inno- 
cent man.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Dundas angrily. ‘I did not bring 
you here. Your own fine sense of justice seems to have led you to 
your proper dwelling.’ 

‘Where is your warrant for seizing me, I should like to know ?’ 
rejoined the Captain, with equal warmth. ‘I'll have a thousand 
pounds damages for this! By the lord Harry, I will! What new 
trick are you after, Mr. Harrison? You are a great deal too clever 
at your profession, and you shall smart for to-day’s job.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed, loud and long, the detective. ‘I should 
have thought that you knew me better, Dawson. I’m not a marry- 
ing man myself, but it is pleasant to put a spoke occasionally into a 
neighbour’s wheel, eh ? do you understand ?’ and he playfully poked 
his captive in the ribs with a policeman’s staff that lay handily on 
the counter where he was leaning. ‘But I think we have had enough 
of this ;’ and his manner suddenly changed. ‘I have a little business 
with you. Come, shell out; let me see what you have got ;’ and he 
proceeded to search the Captain, who made no opposition whatever. 
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A cigar-case, fuzee-box, memorandum-book, keys, and such-like 
articles were soon deposited on the counter. Contrary to Dundas’s 
opinion, who still remained as a bystander, the detective took no 
notice whatever of these, but proceeded to extract the money from 
his pockets. He took up the four sovereigns which he found there, 
and bringing them forwards to the light examined them closely. 
Presently he turned round with a smile of triumph on his face. ‘ Pray, 
Mr. Dawson, will you oblige me by telling me where you got these 
yellow-boys ?’ and he held up three of the four sovereigns. 

‘I suppose they were paid me for wages, or else I took them in 
change,’ said the quondam Captain. 

‘I rayther think I know better, Dawson. Come, come; the 
game is up at last. You had better make a clean breast of it at 
once. I take you into custody,’ he added firmly, ‘for robbing the 
private drawer of Mr. Marshall of Langton.’ The Captain started 
violently and changed colour. ‘Aha! you shall be lagged again as 
sure as I stand here ;’ and Harrison rubbed his hands with all the 
delight of Javert in Les Misérables. ‘I only wanted one link to con- 
vict you, and these supply it;’ and he pointed to the four sovereigns. 

‘You will find yourself very much mistaken, friend Harrison,’ 
said the Captain sullenly. ‘But I am tired of all this; if I am to 
go to Newgate, you had better take me off at once. Remember, I 
am an innocent man, and you shall dearly rue this day’s work, both 
of you ;’ and he shook his fist at Harrison and Dundas. 

‘ Good-night to you,’ said the latter; ‘ and if all this is true, 
and you robbed your entertainer’s house, you are the biggest villain 
I ever hope to meet.’ 

There was a loud knock outside at this instant; a policeman 
stepped forward and opened the door. 

‘Has my Harry been here yet ?’ exclaimed a shrill female voice. 
‘I haven’t seen him since last month: he left us wi’ never a bite 
or sup, and never a taste of gin have I had since—’ 

‘Woman,’ said the inspector sternly, turning half round from 
his desk, ‘ how dare you make a disturbance here? Whom do you 
want to see ?’ 

‘Harry Dawson, my husband, to be sure,’ said the virago. 

‘ Dawson, the ticket-of-leave man ?’ struck in Harrison. ‘ Here 
he is then ;’ and he pointed to the luckless Captain, whe sat in utter 
desperation. 

‘There you are, you son of a loon!’ exclaimed the woman. 
* Why. don’t you come home to me and the childer ? Sorrow take the 
day on which I married you!’ and now she burst into tears, seeing 
her husband once more handcuffed, and, with all that swift revulsion of 
feeling which marks her sex, flung her arms round him, brute though 
he had been to her, and wept aloud. 

Dundas stood a silent wonder-struck spectator of the scene. 
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‘Come, come, my good woman,’ at length the inspector said, 
advancing from his desk, ‘ be comforted; we have him safe for the 
present. It will be better for you to leave here now,’ he added in 
a kindly tone. 

Two policemen approached to take away Gibbs alias Dawson. 
Nothing loth, he jumped up, and saying, ‘ Look here, Nancy, you ap- 
ply at the beak’s to-morrow for my money,’ gently disengaged him- 
self from her embrace, said, ‘Good-bye, old girl,’ and with a kiss. 
disappeared down a dark passage that led to the cells, turning round 
to fling a scowl at Harrison and Dundas. 

As for the latter, he followed the weeping woman outside and 
pressed five shillings into her hand. ‘Do you mean to say that you 
are that man’s wife ?’ he asked. 

‘That I am,’ she replied. ‘I have been married to him ten 
years come Michaelmas, sir.’ 

‘Do you mind giving me your address? I want it very parti- 
cularly.’ 

The woman named a street in Clerkenwell, which Dundas put 
down in his tablets. 

‘ How do you manage to live, now your husband has taken to 
bad ways ?’ he asked. 

‘ Well, sir, sometimes it is more starving than living. The chil- 
dren pick up orange-peel in winter, which I make into marmalade 
and sell to the small grocers; during the rest of the year they beg 
the used tea-leaves from hotels and houses, and then we roll and 
dry them, and sell them cheaply. When the worst comes, the parish 
gives us a loaf.’ 

‘TI am heartily sorry for your troubles, and asI happen to know 
something of the rector of your parish, will make inquiries, and see 
what can be done for you. Good-night.’ 

The woman curtsied and departed. Tall, slatternly, and dissi- 
pated as she was, she was capable of being touched by kindness, and 
possessed a heart, Dundas reflected, whose love was not stifled by 
all the neglect and ill-treatment of ten years. Dundas possessed 
some knowledge of the working classes, and could not but recall 
how many instances he had seen in women where tenderness, even 
when utterly misplaced, yet lingered like a spark in the ashes 
of those visions of married bliss which their husbands had so effec- 
tually consumed. Verily, many waters cannot drown love; time 
itself only dims its lustre; trouble will often bring back its pristine 
glow. 

But we must hasten onwards. Dundas immediately telegraphed 
to Mr. Marshall to stop the wedding preparations, and to break it 
to his daughter that Captain Gibbs was wholly unworthy of another 
thought ; that he was in fact a married man. Fuller details he 
wrote down to Stone, bidding him acquaint the Marshalls with them 
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at once. Then he started vid Edinburgh and the Trossachs, travel- 
ling leisurely to his moor. 

Nothing need be said of the consternation which these tidings 
caused at Langton. Let us rather follow the fortunes of the Cap- 
tain. He was duly indicted at the Central Criminal Court for rob- 
bery. The case was left to the sagacity of Harrison, and although 
it turned wholly on circumstantial evidence, that worthy chuckled as 
he obtained a conviction. First of all he instructed counsel as to 
the previous adventures of Captain Gibbs alias Dawson, that he was 
a ticket-of-leave man under sentence for a daring burglary. Then 
he proved conclusively, by detailing the different points he noticed 
on his visit to Mr. Marshall’s study, and which have been already re- 
counted, that this robbery was committed by some one from within ; 
that the character of the tools used showed that no one but an ex- 
pert would either possess them or use them to such purpose; and 
that grease had been employed during the perpetration of the act 
which he could swear came from what was on the Captain’s dress- 
ing-table. Finally, he proved that the four sovereigns found on the 
prisoner (for which he could not satisfactorily account) were part of 
a very peculiar issue of sovereigns in the year 1824, each of which 
was intrinsically worth more than the regulation sovereign, which 
led to the whole batch being recalled; that this issue consisted only 
of 200, and that the coins remaining in Mr. Marshall’s drawer be- 
longed to these, being an old hoard of his father’s, which, for some 
reason or other, the son had not spent ; and that it was so extremely 
improbable as to amount to a moral impossibility that the Captain 
should, by the ordinary transactions of every-day life, become pos- 
sessed of specimens so remarkable. The eloquent counsel contended 
therefore that the money found on the prisoner formed part of his 
booty, and that all the circumstances taken together almost irresist- 
ibly pointed to him alone as the robber. Harrison’s cleverness, as 
we have said, was rewarded by a conviction, and Gibbs alias Daw- 
son was sentenced to forfeit his privileges, and to undergo penal ser- 
vitude for ten years. The other count in the indictment, his con- 
spiracy to marry under false pretences, was therefore not pursued, 
Mr. Marshall preferring to waive additional punishment rather than 
divulge family secrets. 


CHAPTER V. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES, 


WE must now return to Langton, though it were vain to re- 
count the rage of Mr. Marshall, the remorse of John that he had 
introduced so unworthy an inmate of the house as Dawson, or the 
grief of Hester at the great sorrow which had come upon her sister’s 
life. As for Janet, it was long before they could make her under- 
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stand what had happened, or lead her to realise her situation. Her 
pets, her flowers, her usual occupations lost all their attractions ; 
she went about as one in a dream, sometimes falling into extreme 
low spirits, at other times being absent and distraite to a degree 
that much embarrassed the family. A maiden aunt came to Lang- 
ton in those days; but her presence, welcome as it usually was to 
Janet, could not dispel the gloom that weighed her down. By her 
advice, and in harmony with Mr. Marshall’s wishes, it was settled 
that Langton should be closed, and the family go abroad for two 
years, in hopes of shaking off the malady which beset poor Janet, 
and in order that fresh scenes and brighter air should strengthen 
and give the system that tone which was so deplorably lacking to 
it. No more for the present, then, are merry voices heard among 
the shrubberies, or the thousand small signs that mark careful hu- 
man tending visible in the gardens of Langton. 
‘ The hedgehog underneath the plaintain bores, 
The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 
The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel there 
Follows the mouse.’ 
The old woman at the lodge tells strangers, ‘ The family be abroad ; 
us ll be main glad when they come back; ’tisn’t like the same place ;’ 
.and her husband shakes his head as he lights his pipe, his heart 
full to overflowing with memories of the past. 
Stone had been much with the Marshalls when the éclaircisse- 
ment connected with Captain Gibbs’ deceit took place. The parson 
‘ finds himself more in request than even the confidential lawyer of 
a family under such circumstances. His advice, if not always so 
redolent of worldly knowledge as the latter’s, has the merit of being 
unprofessional, and its sincerity is sure to be tempered with per- 
sonal regard and friendship. Mr. Marshall was inclined to trust 
Stone implicitly; John thought him ‘a right good fellow;’ Janet 
called him ‘her father confessor ;’ and Hester—well, Hester’s feel- 
ings were gradually assuming a warmer tinge towards him, and in 
the silence of her own room she every evening rebuked herself for 
her cold and heartless rejection of his addresses, as it now seemed 
to her when engaged in brushing her lustrous back-hair. Mean- 
while, Stone was assiduous in his attention upon her comfort when- 
ever he came up to the house, but no farther word or look of love 
escaped him. He was closeted sometimes for an hour or two with 
her father. Then he would come into the drawing-room with bright 
and cheering looks for all, advising, planning, guiding, taking any 
trouble of correspondence in reference to their projected trip off their 
hands, but in no way betraying his preference for Hester. Gradu- 
ally she lost that awe which had marked her manners towards him 
since her refusal of him. Perhaps she even advanced to pique that 
he did not seem more alive to her attractions, more inclined to re- 
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new those terms of half-affectionate intercourse which had formerly 
marked their friendship. And so it came to pass that she could 
meet and converse with him ere long, not merely without embarrass- 
ment, but with less constraint than in the days before his proposal 
of marriage: a bar had been broken between them, as it were, and 
they knew each other better ever afterwards. 

On the afternoon before the Marshalls departed from Langton, 
Stone sauntered into the drawing-room, where Hester sat alone, 
resting after the fatigue of packing and giving orders. 

‘ Good-afternoon, Miss Marshall,’ he began. ‘I see that you 


' are fatigued; nothing is so tiring as making arrangements.’ 


‘I have dear Janet’s plans to look after as well as my own and 
every one else’s,’ she added, smiling. ‘It is perhaps no wonder if 
I own to being rather harassed.’ 

‘I came up to wish you all good-bye.’ 

‘ And papa strictly charged me to ask you to spend the evening 
with us. We dine at seven.’ 

‘Thank you. Do you know I feel, now you are all going, as if 
I were sentenced to be hanged to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Yes; I can well understand the feeling. Langton will be so 
dull for you when we are on the Continent,’ and then she bethought 
herself that she had said too much, and added, with a slight change 
of colour, ‘ at least for a few days.’ 

‘You are quite right,’ he observed, without apparently noticing 
her remark. ‘I shall miss you all on Sundays at church. I shall 
not care, wrong though you will say it is, to visit the school if I 
don’t find you or your sister there. As for the woods and gardens 
here, I shall never be able to come near them. Indeed, I cannot 
tell when I shall miss you most.’ He mused a little, and then 
resumed his subject. ‘My own house will be twice as desolate as 
it is.’ 

‘ Papa will be so glad to hear from you occasionally,’ she ven- 
tured to say in a lower voice. Fearless though she was, she could 
not help perceiving that she and her lover were on the edge of a 
volcano. 

‘I shall let him know all that goes on,’ he said, and then re- 
lapsed into silence. 

After an interval, Hester said smilingly, ‘We are both moping 
very strangely this afternoon. Shall I play a little ?’ 

‘No, don’t move. Do you remember our conversation in the 
shrubbery? One life at least was marred that day. I do not be- 
lieve in broken hearts; but I needs must own that a moment, a 
look, a word can crush the hopes of a lifetime, and take out all the 
zest and purpose of an existence.’ 

She sadly replied, ‘Mr. Stone has higher motives and truer 
hopes than those which a—a foolish woman can touch.’ 
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‘ As in so many other instances, lower feelings often usurp herein 
the throne of the heart. We cannot always master ourselves. Hu- 
man nature occasionally craves of the will, be it ever so imperious, 
sympathy and interchange of thought. I,’ he continued with sar- 
castic accents,—‘ I can furnish ‘‘ the flow of soul” when I order my 
housekeeper to cook me mutton for dinner; I can enjoy ‘‘ the feast 
of reason’’ with Padre, my dog.’ 

‘Forgive me, instead of accusing you of being soured, if I sug- 
gest that in sharing the wants and woes of others you can find the 
truest solace for your own troubles.’ 

‘I had half resolved, Hester, to ask you if you could reconsider 
your late refusal; but it would be ungenerous to obtrude my own 
cares on you to-day.’ 

‘ Might they not possibly be mine as well?’ she could not help 
saying ; for she abhorred all diffidence, and on the most important 
theme which can engross a woman’s heart preferred to risk the im- 
putation of being unmaidenly rather than that of affectation or the 
least want of straightforwardness. 

‘ Are you speaking in the interests of humanity in general,’ he 
asked with a smile, ‘arguing on the principle of philanthropy you 
were inculcating just now ? or—or—or from a tenderer feeling ?’ 

O, Mr. Stone! why waste words when the battle is won? Never 

‘argue on feelings with a woman; Cupid’s motto in warfare should 
be Veni, vidi, vici. The boldest suitor is the first to carry his point, 
and many a fortress which might have been originally taken by storm 
holds out through an interminable blockade. Not without reason 
does the Master of Love tell us, 


‘ Pugnabit primo fortassis, et, Improbe, dicet : 
Pugnando vinci sed tamen illa volet,’ 


‘What answer poor Hester, now wreathed in blushes, would have 
made to Mr. Stone’s last remark cannot be told. She was in the 
act of saying, ‘I must leave it to you to adapt it to the right alter- 
native,’ when the door opened and her father appeared. 

‘ How do, Stone? right glad to see you. What a business it is 
to leave home! You dine with us to-night ? That’s all right.’ 

Next John entered. ‘ We’ll have a rubber to-night, Stone, the 
last we shall play for many a long night.’ 

‘ Very well,’ replied the Rector, having now recovered his com- 
posure. ‘ Trouble and partings for to-morrow ; to-night’ll be the 
happiest time of all the glad New-year!’ 

‘ For shame, Mr. Stone !’ said Hester ; ‘ how dare you apply the 
sweetest thing Tennyson ever wrote to so commonplace a subject as 
whist-playing ?’ 

‘It is my way of showing my delight in an author when he is 
always on the tip of my tongue. Besides, your true poet sees no 
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incongruity in commonplace subjects, but invests them with fresh 
interest by his art. Does not the Laureate make 


“ The violet of a legend blow 
Among the chops and steaks” ?’ 


‘Worse and worse, Mr. Stone! You are as prosaic as Tupper 
himself.’ 

‘Making game of the Laureate?’ said Mr. Marshall with a 
chuckle ; ‘ like the boy who would insist on calling patriarch part- 
ridge.’ 

And then Miss Marshall, the aunt, entered; one of those little 
bright people who seem specially sent into the world to make others 
happy. They chatted until it was time to dress for dinner, and Stone 
found no opportunity of asking the question which was nearest his 
heart. How often do untoward circumstances, a chance person en- 
tering, a letter, an unexpected rencontre, change the current of ex- 
istence! But for Mr. Marshall’s unlucky entrance, the Rector re- 
flected, he might now be the happiest of men, or at all events, he 
would know his fate decisively ; perhaps he might obtain no other 
chance of seeing Hester by herself, and she would start to-morrow, 
it might be for two years, to the Continent. That was too agonising 
to be thought of. He must write a proposal, if the worst came to 
the worst. Yet how unsatisfactory that proceeding would be! Cold 
words without the eloquence of pleading eyes and earnest looks, with- 
out the possibility, it might be, of obtaining a ray of hope for the 
future if definitely rejected at present. No (and here he flung an- 
other white necktie to the chaos of ruined ones under his dressing- 
table, such thoughts not being favourable to tying a neat bow), he 
must at all hazards find a time to-night to ask Hester the vital 
question ; it was impossible to linger in suspense for two years. And 
then he succeeded with his bow, and descended to the drawing-room. 
He was not the first who had entered, but as he looked round the 
room he could not see Hester. Janet sat by the open window, in- 
haling the freshness of evening, and he took his place next her. 

‘ You are sure to find great changes when you return to Lang- 
ton,’ he said ; ‘ by the law of averages with our population, a dozen 
at least of the parishioners will have died.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied; ‘but the same law will have introduced a 
certain number of fresh faces by marriage amongst us, though new 
faces are never to me like old ones.’ 

‘ Quite so; but they bring fresh interests with them to replace 
old memories. Nature does not suffer heart-griefs to be green for 
any length of time,’ he added kindly. 

‘Ah, Mr. Stone, some lie too deep for any sunshine ever to fall 
upon them. You must not think that it is so with yours, though; 
faint heart ne’er won—you know the rest ?” 
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As Stone looked his thanks he noticed a tear trembling on the 
long dark lashes, and the violet eyes, which formed so beautiful a 
feature in Janet’s face, suffused with tenderness. 

‘ Pardon me if I have said too much, Mr. Stone,’ she continued, 
‘but you have been so like a brother to us for years that I could not 
wish you good-bye without showing my gratitude ;’ and she smiled 
the old bewitching smile once more. 

‘I accept the omen gladly,’ was all he could reply, for— 

‘Stone!’ exclaimed the stentorian voice of Mr. Marshall, ‘ will 
you give your arm to Hester? Janet, my darling, come and help 
your father in—only a step farther, however—to the dining-room. 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 

Greatly to Stone’s astonishment, Hester had entered unobserved 
as he talked to her sister. Now or never, he reflected, as she took 
his arm. Only a few yards intervened between the two rooms, but 
he had time to say while the others chatted round him, ‘ Hester, 
to resume our conversation of this afternoon—you leave to-morrow ; 
I must put my fate in your hands once more—will you make me 
happy for life ?’ 

‘ Yes—if you wish it, I will try my best,’ softly replies Hester, 
with her cheeks matching the rosebud she bent over in her bosom. 
He pressed her arm closer to him ; while she on her part just tight- 
ened her grasp on his to satisfy her sense of his now belonging to 
her, and they were in the dining-room without their eyes having 
once met. 

The departure took place, as arranged, on the morrow; but the 
following December Stone made a trip to Cannes, and in its little 
church the lovers were united, literally ‘ made happy for life,’ as you 
would say, could you look in upon Langton Rectory. The most 
characteristic productions of two climes decorated the church at their 
mariage. Amongst the palms and orange-blossoms of the country 
were conspicuously wreathed the blushing holly and the snowy- 
flowered laurustinus of old England, brought over by Stone to remind 
his bride and the many English residents at Cannes of the merry 
Christmas of their distant homes. 

* * * * * 

On a balmy morning of the second spring that followed upon 
these events, a carriage-and-four made its way, as quickly as the 
nature of the ground admitted, up the Corniche road which leads 
from Mentone to Nice. The postillions cracked their whips merrily, 
the bells on the horses tinkled in unison, and the occupants of the 
carriage, elated with the beauty of the scenery around them and the 
exhilarating qualities of the mountain air, kept up an animated con- 
versation on what they had lately seen. Easter-week at Rome, to 
say nothing of the treasures of art enshrined in the Vatican, might 
of themselves account for any amount of enthusiasm. But Florence 
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and the Boboli gardens, ‘ the giant windows’ blazoned fires’ of Milan 
Cathedral, with the glorious peep of Monte Rosa seen from its sum- 
mit, San Remo and its picturesque groups of peasants which they 
had just passed—all these were duly reviewed and commented on, 
with many an English reminiscence, intermingled with not a few 
quips and cranks from an elderly gentleman to enliven the travel- 
talk. And now they had entered upon one of the loveliest parts of 
the many passes which command fine views amongst the Maritime 
Alps; no one who has traversed the road will ever forget it. Higher 
and higher they mounted, with the limestone rock-walls on their 
right, dazzling in the white glare of the morning sun, relieved at 
every turn by groups of pines and juniper, or opening upon enchant- 
ing glimpses of distant Alpine giants and sweet pastoral valleys 
spread like a map far below. ‘To the left the ground fell in fearful 
precipices, often without any intervening barrier, towards the low 
grounds; and a vast expanse of sea, bluer almost than the blue skies 
overhead, and dotted here and there with white specks of sail, glim- 
mered into a far-off horizon of golden haze. These are the regions 
of a vegetation marked by a peculiar Mediterranean type, distinct 
from western Italy on the one side and central France on the other, 
but analogous to the flora of Spain. Its character is well described 
in the Laureate’s lines, 
‘O love, what hours were thine and mine, 
In lands of palm and southern pine ; 


In lands of palm, of orange blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine!’ 


Add to these, groves of lemon, and remember that every wall near 
Mentone is covered with maiden-hair fern, and the reader may ima- 
gine what delights the Corniche road displays to every lover of 
nature, as it was at this time doing for the occupants of the car- 
riage. 
They had now reached a plateau sheltered from the sun by an 
overhanging cliff, and commanding a glorious view of the snowy Alps, 
seamed with many a glacier that gleamed through the light mists, 
like the thin silver threads of those mighty torrents Sir 8. Baker 
beheld on the other side of the vast Albert Nyanza Lake. The 
above-mentioned elderly gentleman here reached out of the carriage 
and shouted, 

‘ Hollo, you there! stop! halt, I say!’ As the postillions sim- 
ply turned round with the everlasting ‘Oui, monsieur; suite, mon- 
sieur!’ he fancied they had not understood him, and said to a young 
lady next him, ‘ Just tell me what to say to these rascals.—Hollo !’ 
again he shouted; ‘arrétez vous! Halt!’ 

Needless to say this is our old friend Mr. Marshall making his 
way through the Continent with his family by a diligent use of that 
fine nervous French so much affected by our countrymen, yclept 
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‘tourist French,’ and still more successfully by dint of possessing 
a long purse. 

At length the carriage stopped, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall descended 
and the young lady before mentioned, in whom her friends will have 
no difficulty in discerning Janet. She is stronger in health and the 
tone of her spirits is restored to its old animation, save that a tinge 


of melancholy imparts at times more staidness to her manners and- 


conversation than in former days. Change of air and scene had 
brought back the roses to her cheeks, and as she steps down, the 
flush imparted to her face by the keen mountain air is eminently 
becoming to her fine features. 

‘ The view does credit to your judgment, papa,’ she exclaims. 
‘I have exhausted all my superlatives long ago, so shall expend 
none on this splendid expanse of country, but shall praise you in- 
stead.’ 

‘Ah!’ replies Mr. Marshall, shaking his ‘ Murray,’ a talisman 
which he was never without, ‘I found that there was a good place 
for lunching on this plateau, so I ordered Barker to take plenty of 
things with him from Mentone. Here they are!’ 

The footman and lady’s-maid were producing numerous hampers 
and baskets from the rumble, out of which protruded divers long- 
necked bottles, the contents of which were likely to prove accept- 
able in the heat of midday. 

‘ Spread your cloth here,’ said Mrs. Marshall, pointing to a ver- 
dant bank edged with Alpine roses and sheltered by a huge rock, 
high up the face of which nestled a bed of blue gentians, so intensely 
blue that you could almost fancy a patch of the sky overhead had 
drifted across the rock and been arrested there. 

‘ And, you fellows,’ ordered Mr. Marshall, ‘ unharness your beasts 
and take them on to—to—’ (and then he consulted his oracle)—‘ to 
the little auberge kept by Jacques Balmain, three hundred yards 
round the Col in front of you! Come back in a couple of hours’ 
time.—Janet, translate this into their vile patois ; my French is too 
pure for these parts.’ 

These arrangements having been made, Janet announced her 
intention of going back a short distance round the corner they had 
just passed and making a sketch of Monaco before lunch. Her 
father, who had stretched himself at full length on the sward and 
unfolded a Galignani, acquiesced, bidding her return in twenty mi- 
nutes at farthest, as he was longing for the wing of a chicken. 
‘You are so spoilt by listening to good things, Janet, that I fear 
if I give you a merrythought you will not even smile, eh? Well, 
good-bye; don’t be long, and mind the brigands!’ This was 
shouted as she disappeared fifty yards lower down round the shoul- 
der of the hill. ‘ Now, dear,’ he continued, addressing his wife, who 
was attending to the viands, ‘ make us one of your unrivalled salads, 
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and mind you don’t forget the Tarragon vinegar! Salad minus that 
is—is—well, is like taking a trip on the Continent without your 
‘** Murray’’!’ and so he subsided into his paper. 

As for Janet, she fixed her camp-stool by the side of the road, 
where a sudden dip revealed the white houses and orange-groves of 
Monaco far below, and was soon absorbed in her occupation. The 

‘road was visible for a quarter ofa mile from her position as it wound 
down the mountain-side, but she did not notice it for some minutes. 
At length she turned her head to see the effect of her drawing, and 
at the same time caught sight of the figure of a man making his way 
up. She smiled to herself as the thought of its being a- brigand 
crossed her mind; and then, as she saw it was a tall man leaning 
on an alpenstock, with a knapsack strapped on his back, saying to 
herself that it was one of the pedestrians so common in these re- 
gions, went on with her sketch. As he drew near with slow steps 
toiling up the ascent, she once more raised her head, when a sudden 
gust of wind swept round the corner of the rock by which she sat 
and playfully carried away her sketch. It fluttered high over the 
pedestrian’s head, and descending in light eddies, luckily avoided the 
precipices in front and careered along the road behind him, some 
forty yards lower down. As Janet started up in despair, the tra- 
veller suddenly disengaged his knapsack, pulled his slouched hat 
still farther over his brows, and ran down the descent after it. Soon 
he was once more ascending with his capture, the glare of the mid- 
day sun in front of him almost preventing him from seeing the lady, 
while she could not distinguish his features owing to the projecting 
brim of his hat. As he approached, a strange thrill shot through 
Janet; surely that figure was familiar to her. Before she had pro- 
ceeded to disentangle her ideas, embarrassed as she was by the po- 
sition in which she found herself, her cavalier had taken off his hat 
and was holding out the sketch. Ere he had time to say a word 
Janet gave a start of surprise, clasped her hands, and stood speech- 
less, a proceeding which had the effect of also rendering him silent. 
Dropping the unfortunate sketch (which this time floated over the 
declivity), the traveller stood a moment passionately contemplating 
her. And beautiful was the picture she presented as she stood in 
that blaze of sunshine, strongly relieved against the limestone-rock 
behind her ; the amorous breeze blowing aside her light Shetland 
shawl and revealing her exquisite figure, while astonishment and 
love contended for the mastery within those violet eyes which the 
traveller.so well remembered of old. One word explained the mys- 
tery—‘ Janet!’ he uttered in a tone which seemed to gather up the 
tenderness of a quarter of a century’s love, and intensify it with all 
the ardour of an unexpected meeting, ‘ Janet !’ 

‘Mr. Dundas!’ exclaimed she with a sudden pause, while her 
eyes opened to a larger extent than ever. Then she recovered her 
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self-possession. ‘ How delightful that you should appear just when 
you are wanted! What should I have done without you? Thank 
you so much for the sketch! By the way, where is it?’ Then she 
laughed the old musical laugh at his discomfiture as he turned round 
and could see nothing of it, which was not surprising, as it was re- 
posing on a ledge of rock some twenty fathoms down the precipice. 
‘ There, never mind! How well you are looking! Where have you 
been since you left civilisation ? Of course you have heard Hester 
is married?’ And so she rattled on with question after question, in 
order to hide her confusion. 

‘It is very pleasant, certainly, to meet you again, and in such 
an unexpected situation ; on a rock wall, like Andromeda of ancient 
fables, wringing your hands and looking wildly round for a knight to 
come to your assistance.’ 

‘O dear, no! unless knights come of their own accord,’ and 
here she pouted petulantly, ‘I never take the trouble to summon 
them.’ 

‘But you give them a warm welcome when they do come ?’ 

‘That depends upon who they are, and what they deserve of 
me,’ she replied. ‘ But dropping badinage, I am really glad to see 
you once more. You did me a great service two years ago,’ and 
here her voice faltered, ‘a service which I can never forget, and for 
which I can never, my dear friend, thank you sufficiently.’ 

‘There, Janet; it is not as if I had been a stranger that you 
need thank me. Say no more about all that unhappy business. I 
am pleased to see you looking stronger than I heard you were.’ 

‘Ah! but I cannot be silent, and will not,’ she said with a play- 
ful obstinacy, which did more than even her presence to recall past 
days to him. ‘ You acted like the truest of friends; you were prompt, 
persevering, and what touched me more than all, shall I tell you? 
so delicate, that you never returned to let me thank you for all your 
kindness ;’ and her eyes were suffused with tears. 

‘Come, come, Janet, this won’t do. So you have really missed 
me, eh ? What if I come now for a great favour in return fora very 
little service that I once did a girl whom I had loved dearly since I 
played with her as a boy?’ and he leaned on his alpenstock and 
looked earnestly into her eyes. , 

Janet trembled as she felt what was coming, but in an instant 
nerved herself to meet the struggle. First, she recurred to her for- 
mer manner. 

‘Yes,’ she said lightly, ‘ you have just come in time to let me 
do you a great favour. See! will you carry my portfolio and camp- 
stool up the hill to luncheon? By the way, papa and mamma are 
there, and will be charmed to see you again.’ 

‘Is that all you have to sayto me, Janet ?’ he said sadly. ‘ Don’t 
you know what drove me away from England for the last two years? 
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what now makes me long never to lose sight of you again? Need 
I tell you again how much I love you ?’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Dundas, be silent!’ and she became grave again in 
a moment, having found that skirmishing would not avail her, and 
that she must meet the attack in serious earnest. ‘Do not speak 
of love any more to me; spare me, spare me, Harry, I entreat you! 
If you value the past as much as I do, do not disturb its happy 
memories !’ 

‘Janet, Janet, do not look back to the past! That is gone for 
ever; the future is still ours: may I try to make it bright for you ?’ 

‘Never, Harry! Pardon my decision, but I have quite made up 
my mind. I, who treated you so badly, to—to—to marry you now! 
Never! Every blessing on you, but this—no, never!’ and she looked 
him full in the face in her turn. 

‘Do not let pride slay love, Janet. I do not know, nay, mark 
me,’ he said impetuously, ‘I shall not ever know what never means !’ 

‘ Harry dear, do you remember my telling you, that day when 
we parted at Langton, that I would be your best friend, your well- 
wisher, your sister, that my affection would be yours for ever? I 
still feel that; nay, these sentiments rise in me stronger than ever 
now: be contented. Come and have some luncheon, and then go on 
with your travels. Forget me, and marry—TI only wish you may 
find a girl worthy of you,’ she said proudly. 

‘I have not far to travel, luckily, to find her ;’ and he took her 
hand. ‘ Janet, listen to me. I know your scruples: I respect them 
with all my heart, but I shall not listen to them for a moment. I 
will not let you wreck two lives for a punctilious shade of feeling— 
a girl’s pride. No, I want a woman’s love, a true woman’s love. I 
offer you a man’s devotion in return.’ 

‘ Harry, Harry, how can I?’ and she hid her face in her hands; 
‘ spare me, I entreat you!’ 

‘ Ah, joy of joys!’ he exclaimed, ‘ then you love me, I see! You 
have not succeeded, like the captured Indian, in steeling your heart 
to everything that can torture you. Speak, darling,’ and he put his 
arm round her, supporting her in her internal agony ; ‘ why ruin two 
lives, Janet? See here. When you were at Perugia, did you think 
of the youth who had carried away his lady’s bracelet years before, 
hoping one day to be able to restore it, and there in the cathedral, 
turning round during his devotions, found her kneeling at his side ? 
Look here! look at my talisman, which has gone with me and 
cheered me these long dismal two years!’ and he drew from his 
bosom a glossy tress of flaxen hair, the one Janet had given him 
when they parted so passionately at Langton wood ; ‘now can you 
refuse me any longer ? You will find that it matches this, love!’ and 
he smoothed once more the delicate blonde hair that escaped from 
Janet’s hat. 
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She rested a moment—one moment only—silent in his embrace, 
and then murmured, vanquished by his force of will, and with her 
own heart rising in rebellion against her, ‘ Well, Harry, if it must 
be—if you will take this wreck, this ruin, that you speak of —I— 
I—I will love you till death as I do at present!’ and she hid her 
face on his breast. 

* 


* * * *% 


‘ There, there, Harry! mind your proprieties! What a place 
for lovemaking is this! Why, all Monaco can see us, to say nothing 
of people up and down the road ;’ and she looked round hurriedly. 
‘ Luckily there is no one, but it is more than you deserve !’ 

‘ Corpo di Bacco! I am so glad, I don’t care who sees my joy! 
As it is, however, only a thousand ages look down on us from those 
grand peaks above.’ 

‘What will papa say! We must have kept Snclinen waiting 
the best part of half an hour. Give me your arm, sir, at once, and 
do behave like a sane being now we are going amongst them all.’ 

I am not going to describe that supremely happy picnic, where 
the engaged pair looked down from a heaven of their own upon the 
world of troubles which lay sleeping in sunshine below them. The 
mountain peaks which rose above, each higher than its neighbour, 
seemed only the successively higher steps of happiness that lay in 
front of them. Love, youth, beauty, competence of worldly wealth, 
two equal hearts, what more can life’s romance require ? 

The servants discreetly withdrew to the carriage on the lovers’ 
approach. Mr. Marshall flung his ‘ Murray’ high up in the air, and 
his hat after it, and rushed to seize Dundas’s hand. 

‘My dear fellow, I see how it is! Young people must have 
their own way, eh ? God bless you both!’ And he rubbed his hands 
over his eyes. ‘ Now, come along to lunch.—Barker, open a bottle 
of the veuve clicquot at once.’ 

Mrs. Marshall went up to Janet and kissed her, her heart full 
to overflowing. ‘My own darling!’ was all she could utter. Then 
she turned and silently shook Dundas’s hand. He knew the fulness 
of joy which that expressed, the confidence with which it intimated 
that she intrusted her daughter to his care. 

Speedily the happy party returned to England, and before long 
Langton Hall was once more astir with preparations for a wedding. 
‘Well,’ said Bell to his satellite as they were opening the cucumber 
frames, ‘I allus said as how Miss Janet and young Mr. Dundas 
would get married at last. Marriages is much like gardening hop- 
perations. When one cuts-off a shoot here and stops a leaf there, 
and prunes a side-branch and takes off a promising lead, one learns 
that all need not allus go straight with leddies and gentlemen in 
their love concerns; and p’raps,’ he continued in that moralising 
strain so dear to gardeners, sextons, and the like, who have to do 
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with Mother Earth, ‘‘ p’raps it is as well for them that it should be 
so, else they would never know what trouble was.’ 

Who cannot fancy the wedding? How half the county came to 
Langton for the occasion, and beheld Janet serenely happy, a very 
queen of beauty, in white satin and Honiton lace; how bonfires were 
lit and cannons fired, and a fountain flowed with negus in the great 
hall ? 

‘So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells; 
Merrily rang the bells, and they were wed.’ 


And other bright eyes and honest young hearts drew nearer to each 
other, unconsciously rehearsing the first scenes in that great drama 
of human life which shall go on, marked by marrying and giving in 
marriage, for ever. Laughable, I remember, were the incidents con- 
nected with returning after the dance. A long shed was set apart 
for servants ‘ overtaken’ by the potent liquors of the servants’ hall, 
and this was so well occupied by somnolent coachmen, that many 
masters had to drive themselves home. Spite of coloured lamps, 
others were driven into the Park, and wandered, like Dante’s con- 
demned souls, lost among the trees till morning. Not a few were 
run into the lake ; and one party I heard of whose coachman solemnly 
took them round it again and again, trying to find the way he had 
come there. 

As for Dundas, one circumstance only marred the felicity of his 
honeymoon. From Weymouth he rode over to Portland one morn- 
ing (luckily, by himself), and passing a party of convicts labouring 
on the fortifications, saw a face fixed on him in which was expressed 
an intensity of hate, malignity, and impotent revenge awful to wit- 
ness. He had but one look as he passed, yet that unmistakably 
revealed the features of his quondam rival Captain Gibbs. 
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A Frienb, recently home from Ceylon, told me the other day of a 
peculiar form of worship they have there, and of the odd way in 
which it is carried out. ‘A good many of the natives,’ he said, 
‘worship the devil; service every Tuesday evening. One evening 
I went—as a spectator, of course. The devotees of his Sublimity 
assemble in a prominence overlooking a deep gorge in the cliff by 
the sea. Half-way below, on the other side of the gorge, is a cavern, 
the supposed residence of the object of worship. Those attending 
the service bring offerings and deliver them to their priest, who goes 
through a ceremony with loud invocations and a great deal in the 
way of genuflexion ; and as the climax he throws a cocoa-nut at the 
entrance of the cave. A great bell is then set ringing, the wor- 
shippers fall prostrate, and so remain until the ringer is exhausted, 
when they rise and retire.’ A singular illustration this of the 
humorous side sometimes belonging to the serious; of the way in 
which even that held to be sacred sometimes gets mixed-up with 
the ludicrous,—the idea of Tuesday-evening meetings to pelt the 
devil with cocoa-nuts being, no doubt, a solemn idea in the minds 
of the worshippers, but rather calculated to amuse the rest of the 
world. 

And thinking over this incident, I have been reminded of other 
instances, some nearer home, in which the serious, not to say the 
devotional, feeling has found expression in odd ways (the oddity for 
the most part wholly unperceived by those most interested) ; and 
some of these I have been tempted to group together here, simply 
as curiosities of devotion. Among them let me note, first, a sin- 
gular sentence which once formed part of the daily prayer in use 
among the Jews. After other expressions of gratitude, the Jew was 
wont to exclaim, ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, that thou 
hast not made me a woman!’ Seeing the dignity Christianity has 
conferred on the female sex, this line is alone sufficient to indicate 
the radical difference between it and the Jewish system. It should 
be mentioned, to the credit of the modern sons of Israel, that this 
ungallant sentence is now expunged from their form of prayer. 
Apropos of set forms, I have more than once heard churchmen claim 
inspiration for the Book of Common Prayer as well as the Bible. 
It has certainly remarkable beauties ; and it is hardly surprising to 
find it widely adopted, at least in parts, by many without the pale 
of the Church of England. Few, indeed, really object to it; but it 
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is easy to understand that earnest and excitable minds of a certain 
stamp find all set forms, all prescribed bounds and limits, intolerable 
to them, in their desire to ‘wrestle in prayer,’ as they express it, 
and to give fervid expression to the devotional impulses of the mo- 
ment. On the other hand, it is possible to conceive of an opposite 
state of mind in which the terms of set compositions are too explicit 
—too compromising, if the term may be allowed. An extreme ex- 
ample of this is afforded in the well-known case of the soldier pray- 
ing in battle. Feeling that a time of peril should also be a time of 
prayer, he was yet indisposed to permit himself to be compromised 
by his devotional promptings. Therefore he shaped his supplication 
in this politic form: ‘O God—if there is a God; save my soul—if 
I have a soul!’ Anything less compromising it is impossible to 
conceive. 

The danger of extempore prayer is, that it may degenerate into 
the ludicrous. Take, for example, the case of the elder who was 
invited to pray on the day after a battle, and who said, ‘O Lord, I 
never see such a day as it was yesterday, and I don’t believe you 
ever did!’ Or take the case of the minister giving praise at harvest- 
time. ‘ We thank thee, O Lord, for thy great bounty,’ said he ; ‘ we 
thank thee for the fine weather ; we thank thee for the bountiful har- 
vest, and that thou hast enabled us to gather in the wheat through- 
out all this district,—with the exception of Farmer Mills’s little 
three-cornered patch down in the hollow, not worth mentioning.’ 
Dean Ramsay—if I remember rightly—tells a yet better story of the 
same kind. A Highland minister, having been requested by his 
flock to pray for better weather, and being at the same time warned 
to be cautious in presenting his petition, because, the last time he 
had prayed for better weather, it had become worse, thus expressed 
himself: ‘ An’ noo, Lord, I hae a petition to present, but I maun be 
unco wary o’ the wordin’ o’t. Ye ken, Lord, the kittle state the 
craps are in. Just send us a soughin’, southern, dreein’ breeze as ’ll 
save the strae, and winna harm the heed; for if ye send a tearin’, 
reevin’, thunderin’ storm, as ye did the last time I prayed for gude 
weather, ye’ll play the very mischief wi’ the aits, and fairly spoil a’.’ 

A singular example of the effect of devotional habits over an 
ignorant mind was recorded in the newspapers some years ago. A 
domestic servant at Canterbury was charged with stealing five pounds 
from her master’s till. This sum was missed immediately after she 
had made off from her master’s house; and when taken into custody 
a piece of paper was found in her possession, on which she had 
recently written a prayer suited to her circumstances. Here is a 
copy of the strange document: ‘O Lord, I pray thee look down 
on me, one who now is bowed doun with grief; in pity, Lord, send 
me all things that I may require. Heal, I pray you, the broken- 
hearted woman. Things that I require: 1 sack of flour, 1 score of 
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salt-pork, 4 ditto salt-beef, 6 pounds of sugar, 1 ditto tea, 1 ditto 
butter, 6 ditto chease, 4 ditto candels, 4 ditto coffee, 2 sacks of 
pattatas, 1 ton of coles,; 1 hundred of wood, and 2 sovereigns to pay 
Mrs. Vinall for her kindness.’ Mrs. Vinall was the woman to whose 
house she had gone when running away from her situation. I may 
add, that this pious young person, who apparently made sure of a 
favourable answer td her petition by helping herself to the means 
of purchasing what she needed, escaped scot-free, because it could 
not be shown that the money she was known to have expended on 
herself, after running away, was actually the same money her mas- 
ter had lost. 

In nothing, perhaps, is the humorous side of the religious feeling 
exhibited more strongly than in the cathedrals and other religious 
structures of past ages. That the builders of these were influenced 
by a great deal of earnest sincerity admits of little question. Yet 
what quaint details their works present, what comicalities in stone, 
what absolute obscenities even in connection with all that is most 
sacrel! What prompted these eccentricities ? Not irreligion cer- 
tainly ; probably mere grossness, or the absence of that culture which 
in these days draws a hard and fast line between the fanciful and 
the licentious, between the legitimately artistic and the offensively 
suggestive. But in truth we are little able to realise the Middle- 
Age religious life. It was something quite distinct from anything of 
which we have experience. It is hard even to understand the spirit 
animating men of later days; of Wilde the poet, for example, vicar 
of Aylmo, and one of the ejected ministers of 1662, who is remem- 
bered for doing a good thing in an incredibly bad manner. He left 
six Bibles to one of the churches of his native town, St. Ives; for 
which twelve persons, six male and six female, were to throw dice 
in church on Whit-Tuesday, while the minister knelt and prayed 
God to ‘direct the lots to his glory!’ That is surely one of the 
most remarkable prayers on record. 

In connection with eccentricities of devotion it is impossible to 
avoid glancing at the United States, the hotbed of unregulated re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Mr. Gough gives a good example of the spirit 
in which prayer is often conducted there—as, indeed, in our own 
country. A minister presiding at one of his lectures opened the 
proceedings with a long extempore outburst, after which he pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, as I have informed you in 
my prayer, the temperance cause is in a healthy state.’ Somewhere 
I have met with a story of a revival-meeting which is not without 
point. One of the exhorters at the meeting was jealous of a brother 
who excelled in singing and prayer, and, having borne it as long as 
he could, at last expressed himself in these terms: ‘Ah, well, he 
may sing and pray; but by the blessing of God there’s one thing I 
can beat him in—I can fiddle his shirt off!’ But religious eccen- 
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tricity finds its strongest development among the negroes. Mr. 
Macrae, who recently visited America, gives some striking particulars 
of what is called ‘ getting religion,’ that is, being converted, on the 
part of the negroes. ‘ Conversion with them is a thunder-peal, fol- 
lowed by a deluge of the spirit, and a bursting forth of the sun, 
clearing the day, and filling the world with gladness. Sometimes 
for a whole week before a negro gets religion’ he goes about. in a 
state of great depression, much excited in mind about his sins and 
his lost condition. Then suddenly, perhaps when mournfully waiting 
at table, or going a message, or grooming the horses, he raises a 
shout of joy, and runs about shaking hands with everybody, and 
saying, ‘‘I’ve got religion! Bress de Lord! I’m out of de pit! 
Bress de Lord! Hallelujah!’ And all the servants will run about 
informing one another that ‘‘ Dick’s got religion.”’ It is in con- 
ducting religious services that the negro shines. One man prayed, 
‘Tord, when we’se done chawin’ all de hard bones, and swallerin’ 
all de bitter pills, take us home to thyself.’ Another, who was 
anxious that his flock might be less indifferent, said: ‘ Lord, stir 
dese yere sinners up right smart, and don’t be as merciful as you 
generally is.’ During the war a negro preacher prayed for his ene- 
mies in this wise: ‘ Bress, we do pray thee, our enemies, de 
wicked Sessech. Gib them time to ’pent, we do pray thee; and 
then we will excuse thee if thou takes dem all to glory.’ But the 
most amusing example of negro devotion I have left to the last. 
The negroes are exceedingly fond of long words, about the meaning 
of which they are often far from clear; though obviously they are 
earnest enough in the use of them in the sense they mean; that 
is, as expressing some idea of their own. A signal instance of this 
was afforded by a man who was in the habit of using in his prayers 
the tremendous word ‘ disarumgumtigated ;’ the origin or signi- 
ficance of which no one was ever able to discover. He prayed 
‘that their good pastor might be disarumgumtigated ;’ and that 
‘de white teachers who had come from so far to construct de poor 
coloured folks might be disarumgumtigated ;’ the expression being 
used with as much apparent satisfaction as that derived by the 
traditional old lady from ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia.’ It 
would be difficult to go beyond this serious oddity. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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NO CROSS NO CROWN 


Non sine cruce corona 


No Cross no Crown! He is not slave but master 
Of the dark destinies that Fate accords, 

Who readeth clear through every rude disaster 
These star-writ words, 

Gleaming aloft in-Heaven’s calm empyréan, 
Unclouded still, however tempests frown, 

Bright as the cynosure o’er seas Judean— 
No Cross no Crown ! 


No Cross no Crown! What need we reck, though perish 
The flowers of hope that life’s bleak desert deck ? 

Though fleet like phantoms all the joys we cherish 
What need we reck ? 

Through storms we travel to where peace resideth, 

, Through vile dishonours to sublime renown, 

Through countless griefs to where no grief abideth— 
No Cross no Crown ! 


No Cross no Crown! O, who would now surrender 
This priceless heritage, this matchless fate, 
For idle pomp and unenduring splendour 
Of earthly state ? 
When roll the thunders, and the lightning flameth, 
Hark to the Seraph’s voice! Be not cast down! 
The Angel standing in the sun* exclaimeth, 
No Cross no Crown ! 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, A.B. 


* *T saw an Angel standing in the sun.’ Rev. xix. 17. 
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